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LUGONIA HOMES—BUILT IN AN ORANGE GROVE 
Fifty homes like those above were built in 1943 for war worker occupancy by the Housing Authority 
of the County of San Bernardino and have now reverted to low-rental use. 


THIS MONTH... 


Dillon Myer resigns as PHA Commissioner Farmers Home Administration program 
Page 338 outlined by Dillard B. Lasseter 
NAHO annual meeting proceedings briefed 
Page 339 Property inspection system developed 
Ray O. Edwards becomes NAHO president» in Houston described in detail 
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IN APPRECIATION 


ot 


DILLON S. MYER, 


who resigned as Commissioner of the Public Housing 


Administration on November 20, 1947 


WHEREAS Dillion S. Myer has for the past fourteen months of the years 
1946 and 1947 assumed a role of leadership in the field of public housing 
that has called for qualities of courage, loyalty, and integrity beyond the 
capacity of most men to demonstrate; 


WHEREAS Dillon S. Myer has during that period shown himself to be a 
man of such strength in these respects that he has been able to withstand, 
in behalf of public housing, some of the most serious attacks on the 
program that it has ever suffered in the fourteen years since the concept 
of slum clearance and low-rent housing first became enacted into federal 
law; 


WHEREAS Dillon S. Myer has assumed these heavy responsibilities and 
subjected himself to personal burdens far beyond the call of his official 
position in a spirit of quiet self-abnegation; and 


WHEREAS Dillon S. Myer has manifested these qualities of leadership 
and of personal courage and integrity out of a profound sense of the 
dignity of human beings and of the high purposes of public office, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, as they meet together for their Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting, express their deep sense of gratitude to Dillon S. Myer 
as he leaves the office of Commissioner of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration for the immeasurable contributions he has made to forwarding 
the national ambition to rid the country of its slums and to provide safe, 
healthy, and pleasant homes for all American families. 


ddopted November 20, 1947 
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NAHO 1947 Annual Meeting Proceedings Summarized 


A message from President Truman, 
calling for a broader attack on slums, 
as well as for energetic action by gov- 
ernment and private industry to pro- 
vide housing within the reach of more 
American families, sounded the key- 
note for NAHO’s Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting in New York City last month. 
The President's letter, which was read 
at the opening session of the meeting 
by NAHO President Ervin W. Blum, 
is reproduced in full on page 343. 


Nearly 780 delegates from all parts 
of the country and from Hawaii, Can- 
ada, and Puerto Rico met together 
for the four days November 17 to 20 
in the Hotel New Yorker. The official 
registration of 777 delegates topped the 
previous high point in NAHO’s history 
—when 775 delegates came to Cleve- 
land in 1946 for the Association’s 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting. In addi- 
tion, attendance was further increased 
by the many representatives “of the 
press, commercial exhibitors, and other 
observers who were present at most of 
the sessions but did not register for- 
mally. 


Crowded Sessions 


Over the four days of the meeting, 
delegates crowded into five general ses 
sions—each one dealing with a major 
subject of nation-wide interest and fea 
turing a panel of experts, with general 
discussion and questioning from the 
floor. Covered at these sessions were 
the questions of building costs, state 
housing programs, tenant education, 
principles of a national housing pro- 
gram, and public relations techniques. 
Each day also featured a special meal 
time function addressed by a speaker 
of national prominence—luncheon 
meetings on three days and the annual 
dinner on the third evening. Special 
ized interests were reflected in eleven 
smaller round table sessions held on the 
last three days of the meeting, covering 
such subjects as war housing disposi- 
tion, research functions of local housing 
authorities, personnel policies, urban re 
development, management as a profes 
sion, accounting problems, maintenance 
practices, retirement plans, Title V 
housing, tenant activities, and NAHO 
local chapter programs. The meeting 
ended with a tour of New York City 
large-scale housing developments, con- 
ducted by staff members of the New 
York City Housing Authority. 


Continuing the practice initiated in 
Cleveland in 1946, the meeting was 
combined with an exhibit of building 
and maintenance products. Nearly 
twice the number of firms participated 
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in this year’s show as in 1946 and the 
attractive, colorful displays proved to be 
one of the main attractions of the meet- 
ing. As a result, such exhibits are to 
become a permanent feature of all fu 
ture NAHO annual meetings. Pictures 
of the individual exhibits appear on 
page 344. 

In addition, educational displays were 
set up by housing and citizen agencies 
from many parts of the country and 
from Puerto Rico. These displays were 
evaluated as the most thoughtfully and 
professionally presented exhibits ever 
shown at a_ housing conference. 
Each one covered a specific area of the 
housing operation: public relations 
(Seattle, Gary, and Jacksonville); per 
sonnel policy (New Haven); urban 
redevelopment (Pittsburgh, Detroit); 
the local authority as an overall com 
munity housing agency (Syracuse); 
citizen housing agencies (New York, 
Cincinnati). Two state agencies dram 
atized the state role in housing through 
panel presentation: New York and 


New Jersey. From Puerto Rico came 
two excellently presented dramatiza 
tions of slum clearance and city re 
building: one from the Puerto Rico 
Housing Authofity and the other from 
the Municipal Housing Authority of 
the Capital of Puerto Rico. Also, the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing 
of the American Public Health Asso 
ciation was repfesented among the ed 
ucational displays. 


Following are brief summaries ol 
some of the high spots of the meeting 


Alessandroni Tells of Legion Plans 


Speaking at the first day’s luncheon, 
Walter E. Alessandroni, Executive Di 
rector of the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority, and newly appointed Chair 
man of the National Housing Com 
mittee of the American Legion, told 
the delegates that his recent appoint 
ment to the Legion post did not reflect 
a change either in his own position in 
favor of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
or in the official Legion stand against 





Puerto Rico, and Canada. 


WHO THEY WERE 

549 delegates—71 per cent—were 
representatives of local housing au- 
thorities. Of this number, 256 were 
executive directors and central office 
personnel, 168 were commissioners, 
and 125 were persons from manage 
ment and maintenance divisions. 


Of the remaining 29 per cent, 64 
persons were from federal agencies 
(59 being from the central and re- 
gional offices of PHA). Persons rep 
resentative of citizen groups totaled 
27; state agencies—17; and munici- 
pal agencies—13. Foreign and in 
ternational representatives totaled 8, 
while university students and staff 
members accounted for 16. There 
were 20 representatives of commer 
cial firms registered (another 45 or 
50 persons in this category were 
present to direct the commercial ex- 
hibits—see page 344—but they did 
not register formally). From news- 
papers and magazines there was a 
registration of 6, with an additional 
39 press representatives at the meet- 
ing who did not register formally. 
Others present, including wives of 
delegates, totaled 57. 





WHO CAME TO NAHO’S FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


777 delegates came from 36 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM 


New York was the state from 
which the largest delegation came— 
160 persons. 


Pennsylvania was runner-up, with 
63 persons, and the three next larg- 
est delegations came from Connecti 
cut, New Jersey, and the District of 
Columbia. These five states sent a 
total of 373 delegates to the meet 
ing. 

From the west and the southwest, 
112 delegates came—the three states 
most heavily represented being Cali 
fornia with 34 delegates, Texas with 
33, and Washington with 31. 


Regional representation was as 
follows: Middle Atlantic (including 
Puerto Rico), 363; New England, 
100; Southeastern, 81; East Central, 
58: Midwest, 45; Southwest, 43; Pa- 
cific Northwest, 42; and © Pacific 
Southwest (including Hawaii), 39. 
There were five delegates from 
Canada and seven from Puerto Rico 


(see page 342). 
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the bill. However, he went on to say 
that the new Legion Commander, 
James F. O'Neil, had, in his home state 
of New Hampshire “been in the fore 

front for subsidized housing for thos« 
who can not afford adequate housing 
and for whom private enterprise can 
not be expected to provide unassisted. 
Mr. Alessandroni urged persons inter 
ested in public housing to take the 3! 

million Legion members into their con 
fidence. “Invite them to see the work 
you are doing; explain your program; 
show them first hand what you have 
accomplished and what you hope to 
. . If your 
program is worth while, you will find 
them receptive,’ he said. 


accomplish in the future, 


In a brief discussion of the Legion 
sponsored Veterans Homestead Bill (sec 
page 348) Mr. Alessandroni recognized 
that the proposed measure would still 
leave untapped the lowest-income seg 
ment of the housing market. He felt 
that this omission “in no way indicates 
a lack of awareness by the Legion of 
this very critical problem. It merely 
means that the Legion is first demand 
ing the adoption of a completely vet 
erans housing program.” 

Building Costs 

The first day’s general session was 
devoted to a discussion of the facts on 
current building costs—with Assistant 
FHA Commissioner Curt C. Mack as 
the principal speaker and a three-man 
panel composed of John P. Riley, Carl 
F. Boester, and Harry H. Steidle, giv 
ing the views of, respectively, a large 
scale builder, a research agency, and 
prefabricators. 

Basing his statements on the recent 
experience of the New York City Hous 
ing Authority, Mr. Riley, who is Di 
rector of the Authority's Development 
Department, said that in March 1946, 
building costs were up 60 per cent 
above the 1939-1940 level and that at 
the present time costs are double those 
of 1939-1940. Labor costs have risen in 


the same proportion as other costs, he 
said, citing Authority records that, be 
fore the war, field labor accounted tor 
39 per cent of total construction costs 
and at the present time it accounts for 
+1 per cent. 

Building costs are now on a plateau 
or near it, Mr. Riley continued. He 
expressed his personal view that costs 
will not recede more than 10 or 15 per 
cent over the next few years. Builders 
who are waiting for something like a 
25 per cent decrease are deluding them 
selves, he said. 

The only way to get a wholesale cost 
reduction, said Mr. Boester, is through 
use Of greater intelligence in the pro 
duction of houses. Describing the work 
of the Housing Research Division ot 
Purdue University, of which he is Di 
rector, Mr. 
most important need is to attract young 
sters into the building trades. By doing 


Boester added that onc 


away with the “vicious apprenticeship 
system,” by preaching the “dignity otf 
labor,” by getting rid of antiquated 
methods, he said, fresh ideas and new 
blood can be drawn to an industry that 
is badly in need of them. 
State Housing Programs 

\t the Tuesday general session, stat 
housing directors from five states de 
scribed some of the accomplishments 
of their programs and discussed the re 
lationship of the state agency in_ ths 
federal-local pattern. Principal speaker 
was New York State Housing Com 
missioner Herman T. Stichman, who 
briefly outlined his state's $435 million 
low-rent program and then went on to 
describe what the state is doing in the 
way of helping limited dividend and 
cooperative housing, veterans housing, 
and community redevelopment. Mr. 
Stichman advocated the principle of 
matching federal aid with state funds. 
If federal financial aid “were granted 
through the states on a modified match 
ing basis,” he said, “the results would 
be better. The states would be encour 


aged to set up housing programs ol 
.. It should help to keep 


vovernment at the local level, wher: 


their own. 


it properly belongs 

Strong exception to the matching 
taken by 
Georgia Director ot Hous 


pring iple was 
Hamilton, 


ing, who declared that federal funds 


George I 


should be granted on the basis of need 

on the theory that the poorer the 
state, the greater the need. Both Mr 
Hamilton and Lewis Weinstein, Chair 
man of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Housing, called for an expanded 
federal program as set forth in. the 
Tatt-Ellender-Wagner bill. Mr. Wein 
stein expressed keen disappointment al 
what he called the “trickle of housing” 
produced in) Massachusetts this year 
under recent state legislation as com 
pared with the “flood of housing that 
is needed.” Not a single project was 
built under the state limited dividend 
law, which was revised to ft new FHA 
requirements, he said. Not a_ singl 
project was built under the new non 
pront housing corporation law, passed 
it the request of a dozen communities 
in the state Even municipal public 
housing tor middle-income veterans, 
lor which the state has allocated $12 
million as its share, has not achieved 
what ts currently needed, he added 
\lthough the initiative for any housing 
program must come trom the locality, 
Mr. Weinstein concluded, the funds 
must come from all levels of govern 


and local. While 


principle is sound in 


ment—tederal, state, 
the matching 
theory, it must be recognized that some 
states can not or will not provide the 
necessary funds. 

The two other speakers on the panel 
were Charles R. Erdman, Commis 
sioner of the New Jersey State Depart 
ment of Economic Development, who 
described the state-local pattern under 
which 160 communities in New Jersey. 
aggregating three-quarters of the state's 
population, are building veterans hous 





Left to right: at the annual dinner—NAHO President Blum, 
Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, former NAHO President Frank B. 


THE MEETING IN ACTION 


Wenrich, Catherine Bauer, Ernest J. Bohn, Congressman Javits, 
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Conference and NAHO Director Robert D. Sipprell and NAHO 
President E. W. Blum. 
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ing; and Prentice White, Connecticut 
Housing Administrator, who described 
Connecticut's achievements in the way 
of a state-wide building code and recent 
aids tor veterans housing. 

Foley Addresses Luncheon Meeting 

How public and private interests can 
cooperate toward the goal of better 
housing for all people was the subject 
of Housing and Home Finance Ad 
ministrator Foley's address before the 
Tuesday luncheon session. Local hous 
ing authorities, the Administrator said, 
should not make public housing their 
sole concern, but should also be inter 
ested in the broader aspects ol housing, 
working toward the increased effective 
ness of private enterprise in the field 

“Public housing should not be an 
end in itself,’ Mr. Foley added. “The 
objective is and must be adequate de 
cent housing for all our people. If that 
could be achieved reasonably soon with 
no so-called public housing, that should 
be our policy. But at present, it does 
hot appear that low-income groups can 
be decently housed soon without some 
contribution in the form of public aid 
to housing.” 

Noting the objections to the Taft-F] 
lender-Wagner bill, the Housing Ad 
ministrator said that “it is not public 
uid to housing, but public ownership 
and management of tt that troubles 
many of these objectors.” In accepting 
the necessity for public housing, there 
tore, he emphasized that there is noth 
ing “sacred and unchangeable” about 
the public aid formulas of the past. 
\lthough no other methods have yet 
lye en devised, he added, “the search lor 
them is a duty not only of the govern 
mental agency, but of local housing 
authorities and local governments, and 
of all sincere groups of private indus 
try.” 

Canadian Housing Problems 

The close similarity of housing prob 
lems in Canada to those of this coun 
try was noted by Major-General Hugh 


\. Young, Vice-President of the Cen 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
of Canada, who preceded Administra 
tor Foley on the luncheon program 
\fter briefly outlining the work of his 
agency, which is the Canadian coun 
terpart of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, General Young gave 
a short presentation of the overall 
Canada _ today 


housing picture in 


touching on the universal housing 
shortage, high building costs, need fot 
redevelopment, and inability to pro 
ceed with redevelopment plans 

The high point of the meeting was 
achieved on Wednesday, when twe 
lively general sessions and the annual 
dinner were held. The management 
session in the morning Was the occa 
sion for some provocative statements 
both trom the panel and from the floor, 
iddressed to the question: “Is Tenant 
Education the Goal ot Public Housing 
Management?” The panel was made 
up ol tour management representa 
tives, each of whom answered the ques 
tion in terms of a particular phase of 
the management operation, as follows 
Helen Phelan, Cleveland 
wes; Mrs. Johnny T. Smith, Galveston 


project sery 


manager as a ‘landlord;” Leroy A 
Smith, Washington, D. (¢ 
Elmer A. Suckow 
Springheld, [linois—maintenance. 
Housing Program for Now and Later 

\t the Wednesday afternoon session 


budgets 
and = accounts; 


held under the joint sponsorship ol 
NAHO and the National Public Hous 
ing Conference, Catherine Bauer pre 
sented excerpts from a dratt of 
Housing Program for Now and Late) 

a restatement of national housing 
principles. The statement calls for the 
production of 20 million new houses 
by 1960, with emphas’s on producing 
those new houses (1) tor all income 
groups, (2) in good neighborhoods 
and (3) in the right places. The state 
‘ment was prepared by Miss Bauer and 
1 ten-member joint committee repre 


senting NAHO and NPHC and de 
signed for joint sponsorship by the two 
organizations. (Immediately after the 
meeting, the NAHO Board of Gov 
ernors approved the report; the NPH¢ 
Board of Directors is now considering 
it.) 

Most of the discussion at this session 
centered around the question of pro 
iding housing for the middle-incom« 
group—families who can afford to pay 
rents or hnancing charges ranging from 
$Y to $k per week 


dorse construction of publicly aided 


A proposal to en 


housing for this income group was 
tabled after a lengthy debate. Instead, 
the meeting went on record in favor 
of a motion to strengthen the Tatt 
llender-Wagner bill to provide decent 
housing for all families not now being 


served by private enterprise The gen 


eral disposition of the delegates was 
that, although they 


plight of the middle-income family who 


recognized — the 


today is not served by either public or 
private enterprise, they were most re 
luctant to seek to extend the area of 
public housing However, it was 
brought out that if there is no other 
way to house those families, the sub 
ject can not be ignored and some public 
responsibility—on the federal, state, or 
local level—must be assumed. The pro 
posal adopted, therefore, was felt to 
leave the door open for other ways to 
meet this need. 

Following is a list of members of the 
joint NAHO-NPHC committee that 
helped draft the report (an asterisk in 
dicates that the person Was present at 
the meeting ) representing NAHO 
Ik. W. Blum*, Ernest J. Bohn*, Leen 
Keyserling, Philip M. Klutznick, Cole 
man Woodbury*; representing NPH¢ 

Bryn J. Hovde*, Theo J. McGee*, 
William G. Nicholas, Boris Shishkin 
Kdward Weinfeld*. 

Testimonial to Senator Wagner 

In recognition ol the tenth anniver 


sary during November ol the passage 





Left to right: PHA Commissioner Myer; General Thomas F. 
Farrell and John P. Riley of the New York Authority; Mayor 
Humphrey of Minneapolis; General Young and HHFA Admin- 
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MEETING HEADLINERS 
istrator Foley. 


surprise guest at the meeting, Mayor 
Humphrey said that, since Minneapolis has set up a housing 
authority, it is one of the “anointed’’—but the oil has run out. 
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of the United States Housing Act, 
NAHDO took the occasion of the annual 
dinner to present a scroll to Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, one of the sponsors 
of the Act. Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, 
Vice-Chairman of the New York City 
Housing Authority, who herself played 
an important role in helping to get the 
Act adopted, made the presentation on 
behalf of NAHO. Robert F. Wagner, 
Jr., Chairman of the New York City 
Planning Commission, accepted the 
scroll for his father. 

“At this time when words are many 
and deeds are indeed too few,” Mrs. 
Simkhovitch said in presenting the 
scroll, “we salute you for your deeds 
and in token of our faith and gratitude 
we present this symbol of our confi 
dence.” 

The scroll recalled the progress made 
under the United States Housing Act 
and the “almost universal acceptance 
of the purposes of this Act by local 
officials and public spirited citizens.” It 
concluded with the statement: “At this 
time, when the most important domes 
tic issue before our people is whether 
or not we shall move forward toward 
an America freed from slums and ade 
quately housed, the National Associa 
tion of Housing Officials looks, as it 
has in the past, to Senator Robert F. 
Wagner for inspiration and for leader 
ship.” 


Javits Addresses Annual Dinner 

Congressman J. K. Javits of New 
York City, speaking at the annual din 
ner, told the delegates that, in addition 
to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, a 
wartime style housing program is 
needed to “do something to meet the 
now chronic housing problem of those 
in the middle-income brackets, who can 
afford to pay for their own housing 
if it were available at reasonable levels, 
but who can not and should not be 
forced to pay the inflated prices which 
are being asked today.” 

Specifically, the New York Congress 
man said that such a program “means 
having the federal government help 
cover the cost of private construction 
through special tax benefits and amor 
tization provisions for new construction 
for people of moderate income. It 
means allocating scarce building mate 
rials where necessary. It means enlist 
ing the patriotic cooperation of material 
suppliers and of American labor just as 
was done during the war on an emer 
gency basis, asking them to set aside 
normal working rules, regulations, and 
practices for the emergency in order 
to accelerate housing construction. 

It means that instead of criticizing the 
public housing title of the Taft-Ellen 
der-Wagner bill, which calls for aid in 
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PUERTO RICAN DELEGATION 


Left to right: C. L. Clausells, Marie Hays, Mrs. Pietar C. Pauw, Mr. Pietar C. Pauw, 
Cesar Cordero Davila, Francis X. Servaites, Francisco Nevares. 


the construction of only 500,000 public 
housing units for the lower-income 
groups, the program should be mate 
rially increased and our sights raised. 
... Finally, if enough housing can not 
be made available in this way and an 
adequate program put under way, we 
must not be afraid to let the federal 
government subsidize home construc 
tion just as we subsidize a farm crop 
to get more production.” 

Mr. Javits also announced that, at 
his suggestion, the Columbia University 
Legislative Drafting Research Fund is 
undertaking a study of certain basic 
aspects of national housing policy. Un 
der the direction of Professor Harry 
Jones of the University’s law school, 
the study is concentrating on three sub 
jects: (1) eligibility for public low-rent 
housing, with the idea of improving on 
the “20 per cent gap” formula of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, (2) yield 
insurance, and (3) farm housing. 


Public Relations in Housing 

Public relations techniques for creat 
inz an understanding of the local au 
thority’s role in the community was 
the subject of the Thursday general 
The principal speaker was 
Robert E. Bondy of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, who based his re 
marks on the extensive public relations 


session. 


experience of social welfare agencies. 
Mr. Bondy outlined seven principles 
that should be followed in developing 
public understanding of an agency’s 
program. First, he said, the work of 
the agency must be made vital to every 
individual in the community. In other 
words, “talk the facts incessantly in all 
ways.” Other points he stressed were: 
(2) show that the problem is simple 
and clear cut—for example, the need 
for adequate housing for all people; 
(3) present the problem as a whole, 
showing the relationship of the agency’s 
program to the total need of the com- 
munity; (4) secure voluntary interest 
and participation among lay groups in 
the community; (5) have many spokes- 
mén, including citizens groups, the 
staff of the agency, tenants, community 


forces with 
agencies operating on state and na- 
tional levels, as well as with other 
community agencies 


leaders, etc.; (6) join 


cut out jurisdic 
tional disputes; (7) understand the 
slow processes of democracy, the de- 
velopment of grass roots participation. 

How these principles can be applied 
to the programs of housing agencies 
was described by two of the panel 
speakers: Alexander Crosby of New 
York, and Marie C. McGuire of Hous 
ton. Mr. Crosby stressed skillful pres 
entation of annual reports and other 
housing literature, and Mrs. McGuire's 
statement was an impressive account ol 
the many devices the Houston Author 
ity uses to create an understanding of 
housing problems and of the public 
housing program on the part of the 
community— through contacts with 
welfare agencies, civic and professional 
organizations, business interests, news 
papers, radio stations, etc. The full text 
of Mrs. McGuire’s statement will ap 
pear in the January JourNAL. 


The third panel speaker was Ray O. 
Edwards, NAHO President-elect, who 
gave a report of the newly formed 
NAHO Committee on Public Rela 
tions, of which he is Chairman. The 
Committee had met a few days earlier 
and formulated a program that placed 
the major responsibility for public rela 
tions at the local level—upon commis 
sioners and personnel of local housing 
authorities—with advice and assistance 
from both NAHO and the Public 
Housing Administration. NAHO’s 
contribution under this program will be 
to utilize its national, regional, and 
chapter machinery in the distribution 
and effective use of public relations 
material by local authorities. As a first 
step, the NAHO handbook on public 
relations of local housing authorities 
(originally published in 1939) will be 
studied and brought up to date. Hugh 
R. Pomeroy, former NAHO Director 
and now Director of Planning of West 
chester County, New York, was ap 
pointed chairman of a subcommittee 
to carry out the immediate necessary 
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work in this connection. The subcom 
mittee will also outline the nature of 
the joint job that NAHO and PHA 
must perform in the public relations 
field and, in addition, will suggest 
specific procedures that NAHO re 
gional councils and chapters can follow. 


Myer Announces Resignation 


PHA Commissioner Myer shocked 
and saddened his listeners at the con 
cluding luncheon session of the meet 
ing with the announcement of his 
resignation from the post he has filled 
since July 1946. He said he had 
agreed to remain at his job until Presi 
dent Truman appoints a successor. 


Upon the motion of Ernest J. Bohn 
of Cleveland the delegates approved 
a resolution expressing their “deep 
sense of grat'tude” to Commissioner 
Myer “tor the immeasurable contribu 
tions he has made to torwarding the 
national amb‘tion to rid the country ot 
its slums and to provide sate, healthy, 
and pleasant homes for all American 
families.” 


In the address to the meeting that 
Mr. Myer made preceding his an 
nouncement of his resignation, he 
traced the history of the public hous 
ing movement from the 1930's to the 
postwar period. He said: “There are 
a number of purposeful individuals in 
this country who want to push the 
process of governmental reconversion 
far beyond its justifiable and socially 
desirable limits. Their ultimate aim, it 
now seems clear, is not merely to sweep 
away all of the wartime and postwar 
controls, but to cut deep into the fabric 
of the progressive programs initiated 
during the past ten or twelve years... . 
Unless we are alert and resourceful, 
there is real danger not only that a 
progressive housing program will be 
blocked but that the whole impressive 
structure of achievement built up with 
in the housing movement over the 
past fifteen years will be caught up in 
this tide and abruptly swept away.” 


Popular understanding of the nature 
of the housing program is the only way 
to combat this trend, the Commissioner 
said. “This means that all of us who 
are in positions of official responsibility 
must take it upon ourselves to see that 
the facts, as we know them, are pre 
sented fully and forcefully to the widest 
possible audience. . . . The most im 
portant single step that needs to be 
taken is to bring people from all walks 
of lite together in each community for 
the surveying of local housing needs 
and the planning of local housing pre- 
grams.” 

(Continued column 1, page 346) 
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A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
TO NAHO’S 14TH ANNUAL MEETING 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
November 14, 1947 
Dear Mr. Blum: 

Please extend my greetings to the fourteenth annual convention of 
the National Association of Housing Officials. Your organization has 
made a valuable contribution to a period of national awakening to our 
housing responsibilities by promoting intelligent, trained leadership in 
this new field of public service. 

You are aware, I know, that this year marks the tenth anniversary of 
the passage of the United States Housing Act. With that Act the 
nation launched a definitive program to do something about slums. 
With the aid extended under this program, communities throughout 
the country made an encouraging start before the war on rehousing 
slum dwellers in good homes and eliminating slum housing. During 
the war many communiues provided dwellings for war workers under 
this Act, and this housing is now being converted to serve low-income 
needs, particularly those of veterans. During these ten years this pro 
gram has shown that good housing makes better citizens and_ better 
cities; that people do not create slums, but that slums destroy people. 
In hundreds of communities this work has helped to develop a firm 
body of experience, understanding, and leadership for a continued 
attack on the problem of good housing for low-income families. 

But what we have done is not enough. We have scarcely been able 
to keep pace with the growth of slums. Yet there are those who say 
we should stop and turn back. 

This we must not do. We now need a broader attack on slums, urban 
and rural. We need energetic action by Government at all levels. Even 
more, we need determined action by private enterprise to reduce costs 
and provide homes that more American families of moderate and low 
income can afford. We must treat the housing problem as something 
more than a recurring emergency, which the Government must peri 
odically relieve, and bring about basic, enduring improvements that 
will make steady and stable progress in American housing possible. 

For that reason the Housing and Home Finance Agency has been 
established as a permanent coordinated Federal housing organization. 
I have also steadtastly urged the Congress to enact legislation that will 
help private industry to assume an increasing responsibility for adequate 
housing in the lower income brackets and will provide Federal help 
to communities to enable them to meet those pressing needs which 
are clearly beyond the capacity of private industry. Since the end of 
the war there has been even greater need for adequate measures to 
clear the slums and to arrest and eliminate blight in our cities, to 
provide decent housing for low-income families and minority groups, 
to raise the standard of rural housing, to stimulate research toward 
better housing at lower cost, and to broaden and strengthen the ability 
of private enterprise to meet more of our housing demand. 

To carry out an effective *program for better housing for all our 
people, we need the type of leadership and spirit that inspired the fight 
on slums under the United States Housing Act. Your Association rep 
resents an important part of that leadership and spirit in the Nation 
today. 


Very sincerely yours, 


i A no _ aaa, 


National Association of Housing Officials 
Hotel New Yorker 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. E. W. Blum 


President 
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TON TINE. 





NAHO Meeting 


Features Building Products Exhibit 







WADE 
MANUFACTURING— 
plumbing products 


DU PONT— 
window shade cloth 


J. A. SEXAUER— 
plumbing repair tools 


VISUAL SOUND 
AID 


housing films, slides 


FUMOL 
CORPORATION— 
insecticides 


SERVEL, INC.— 
refrigerators 


STAMPING 
PRODUCTS— 
garage doors, tables 


DEVOE AND 
RAYNOLDS— 
paint products 


TELECOIN 
CORPORATION— 
washers, vending 
machines 


BERLAN WINDOW 
SHADES— 
shades and blinds 


JOHN J. NESBITT, 
IN 


convector radiators 


MIDWEST 
INTERIORS— 
window shades 


BRIGGS 
MANUFACTURING— 
plumbing fixtures 


GRAVELY 
EASTERN— 
tractor-mowers 


AUTOMATIC 
DEVICES— | 
thermostatic controls ' 


: 


y ares 
seg eawict caves 


nauecOm CORPORAT! 


AUIOMATK GAAICES <3 


WEATHER-MAN 








PENINSULA PRODUCTS. NC 
oc ame aa b 


PENINSULA 
PRODUCTS— 
steel windows 


GAME-TIME, INC.— 
recreation equipment 








Above displays were 
shown at NAHO’s Second 
Annual Building and Main- 
tenance Products Exhibit in 
New York City, November 
17-20, 1947. 

Not shown here is an ex- 
hibit by Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, makers of 
steel windows, doors, and 
panels. 
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NAHO Incoming, Outgoing Presidents 


OUTGOING PRESIDENT 
E. W. BLUM SAYS... 

“Any NAHO president leaves office 
with mingled feelings of relief and re 
gret. But, he carries within him an 
awareness of the honor and _ privilege 
that has been his in helping to weld the 
personalities and objectives of the organ 
ization into working machinery that 
gets the job done. In reflecting on the 
varied experiences of the past year, | 
am convinced that the real NAHO 
work is done by our members in the 
cities and towns of the nation. This 
was brought home forcibly to me 
through my attendance at several re 
gional conterences and in talking to 
local authority members, to chapter 
groups, and to the workers in project 
offices. Their problems are the basic 
ones and their solutions are germane 
to the best concepts of good puvlic ad 
ministration in the field ot housing. 


“IT watched the thinking of these 
housers (most of w hom do not attend 
the national meetings) untold in their 
discussions and in their workshops. | 
saw the'eagerness and enthusiasm and 
esprit de corps that marked their gath 
erings. In my own region, our 1947 
conference attendance doubled that ot 
last year, just as the overall member 
ship doubled in the region. Such inter 
est and activity in the home towns ot 
the nation make a strong national or 
ganization and provide the tools for 
achieving NAHO’s goal. 


“Someone has aptly said that ‘the 
past is a true possession—untaxable and 
irrevocable.’ The past year’s experience 
as president of NAHO shall remain a 
cherished possession but we dare not 
Ahead, is another 
year and in the president’s chair is a 
staunch and true houser—Ray Edwards 
of Jacksonville, Florida. He will need, 
and I am sure will receive, the coopera 
tion of every NAHO member as he 
guides the organization through the 
coming months. I believe that the hous 
ing horizon is brighter now than a year 


linger in the past. 


ago; that our local and national leaders 
realize that the housing problems of 
the country will not be solved by drift 
ing or inaction. NAHO has a housing 
plan of action and this plan must be 
made known to and accepted by the 
citizens of Our country. 


“We wish our new ofhcers well as 
they take over; we pledge them our 
cooperation and best efforts toward a 
successful year. And we have faith in 
their high purposes and leadership. 


“Anchors aweigh!” 
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1947-1948 
NAHO PRESIDENT 
RAY O. EDWARDS 


NAHO’s_ 1947-1948 President, Ray 
©. Edwards has a housing history ot 
the same length and range as the hous 
ing movement itself. Since the early 
30's, when housing first emerged as a 
held of public administration, Mr. Ed 
wards has been actively at work in the 
held—nationally; in his home state of 
Florida: and in his home town, Jack 
sonville. 

On the local scene, Mr. Edwards has 
been Executive Director of The Hous 
ing Authority of Jacksonville since the 
Authority was established in 1937. Rex 
ognizing the need for public low-rent 
housing and slum clearance back in 


, 1933, he had initiated the organization 


of the Mayor's Housing Committee in 
the city and had served as its first vice 
chairman. He was instrumental in 
having a housing authority bill intro 
duced into the Florida legislature in 
1935 and, again, in 1937, when it was 
adopted. He has served both as Presi 
dent and as Vice-President of the Flor 
ida Association of Housing Authorities 

Active in NAHO affairs since 1933, 
Mr. Edwards has been the chairman or 
a member of innumerable NAHO com 
mittees; he was the first President of 
NAHO’s Southeastern Regional Coun 
cil; and has been a member of the 
Board of Governors tor the past three 
vears. He is also a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Pub 
lic Housing Conference. 

Mr. Edwards is a civil engineer by 
profession, having taken his engineer 


Address Members 


INCOMING PRESIDENT 
RAY O. EDWARDS SAYS.. 


“The need tor adequate housing was 
made apparent to me in my youth and 
during those years in which I was 


striving, entirely through my own 


ellorts, for a college education. In the 
many cities visited in the United States 
during my travels in engineering work, 
the increasing need for slum clearan 


and housing for families unprovided 
tor within their ability to pay became 
more and more evident. My studies 
conhrmed my belief that tederal and 
municipal aid were necessary for the 
adequate housing ota large portion ol 
our population. I am, at the present 
time, still of this belief and further 
convinced that adequate housing solely 
by builders for profit is drawing furthers 
ind turther away from the middle- and 
lower-income tamuilies in the United 


States 


1 am stall turther convinced that the 


statement ol Eric Johnston, former 
President of the United States Chamber 
to the eflect that inade 


quate housing in the United States pro 


ot Commerce, 


vides the most fertile soil for seeds of 
communism, is a realistic recognition 
ot the housing needs. The majority ot 
our population recognizes the need for 
well-housed and well fed peoples in 


Lurope to resist communistic trends 


but tails to recognize a similar need 


in our own United States 


‘The problem never has been solved 
and never will be solved by the private 
builder alone. It can, however, be 
solved by an honest, unbiased approach 
to the problem jointly by private build 
ers and public builders with the assist 
ance of our federal government and our 
local governments. Our veterans have 
every right to expect adequat housing 
for themselves and thei neighbors, by 
iny and all means available. They have 
every right to expect the Congress ot 
the United States to make a solution 
to the disgrace ful and inadequat hous 
Ing situation Oo} today the nation’s first 
order of business. We must look to 
these 12 million proven citizens of our 
United States to insist upon an immedi 


ite overall housing solution 


Ing degree at Purdue University after 
his return trom overseas army service 
in the first World War 


graduation he 


Following 
spent several years in 
engineering work and in private build 
ing construction of various types. \s 
Florida Manager for the Portland Ce 


ment Associataion in 1931, he was ac 
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tive in promoting five limited dividend 
corporations in the state. When the 
PWA low-rent housing program was 
launched, Mr. Edwards became district 
manager for the PWA Housing Divi 
sion. He left that position in 1937 to 
head up the newly formed Jacksonville 
Authority. 

Outside the housing field, Mr. Ed 
wards has also managed to find the 
time to take the leadership in the many 
other organizations with which he is 
afthliated—Sons of the American Revo 
lution, Rotary, Elks, American Legion, 
and Disabled American Veterans. He 
is President of the Florida Society ot 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
and has just been elected President ot 
the Jacksonville Chapter. 


ANNUAL MEETING— 
(Continued from page 343) 
Round Tables 
Management Profession—The “Man 
agement as a Profession” round table 
was one of the most popular sessions, at 
tended by over 100 delegates, including 
local housing authority commissioners 
and directors, as well as housing man 
agers. Led by William J. Sutcliffe of 
Buffalo, the discussion covered the fol 
lowing points: (1) recognition of man 
agers in the administration of housing, 
(2) importance of the development of 
professional standards and qualifica 
tions for management personnel, (3) 
investigation of attempts now being 
made to develop professional compe 
tence in housing management, and (4) 
the setting up of an approved program 
for the development of housing man 

agement as a profession. 

At the close of the session a five 
member committee was requested to 
attend the Board of Governors meeting 
on November 20 to present the group's 
recommendations for advancing the 
management profession, with the 
thought that the Board might appoint 
a special committee to go into the en 
tire question. 

Disposition of War Housing—Chair- 
ed by William A. Shanatelt of King 
County, Washington, this session re 
lected a general dissatisfaction with 
the current federal policy on disposi- 
tion. There were complaints particu- 
larly with respect to the question of 
“immediate forced sales” of permanent 
Lanham projects and there was much 
emphasis on the continuing need for 
consultation with the local community. 
It was the consensus of the group that 
sales of permanent Lanhams should be 
postponed in those areas where there is 
an acute shortage of rental housing or 
where the municipal government re 
quests such postponement. 

Urban Redevelopment - 
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Financing 





ORGANIZATION PLAN FOR HHFA 





” . 


Home Finance ApministRator 


VAN 


ADMINISTRATOR 





General Program Lanharr 


ADVISERS TO THE ADMINISTRATOR 





Act Functions eneral Admunistratior 


s Starr uMITS 


REUSE OMPLE TION RGANIZATION AND BUDGET 
= ACCOUNTING 
TECHNICAL MANAGE MENT 

URBAN STUDIES PERSONNEL 
HOUSING DATA o ON 
CREDIT AND FINANCE ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTIN 








As announced on November 1, 1947, 
the Office of the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
under Administrator Raymond M. 
Foley, is made up of five divisions as 
shown on the above chart. William 
L. C. Wheaton is Assistant to the Ad 
ministrator. 

Division of General Program is head 
ed by Wituiam K. Divers, Assistant 
Administrator. Functions of this di 
vision are handled as follows: 

Adviser on relations with industry 
groups—WiuiaM K. Divers. 

Adviser on relations with consumer 
groups—NaTHANIEL S. KeirH. 

Adviser on racial and minority rela 
tions—FRANK S. Horne. 

Adviser on international inquiries- 
Jacos L. Crane. 

Technical staff—headed by Leonaxp 
Harcer. (Assembles and _ interprets 
technical data on construction costs, 
new methods and materials, building 
codes, etc.) 

Urban studies staff—headed by Ear 
Von Storcu. (Assembles and develops 
data on urban redevelopment, land 
planning, zoning, etc.) 

Housing data staff—headed by Mat 
coLm Cat in. (Assembles and analyzes 


was the key issue raised at the urban 
redevelopment round table, the main 
discussion from the floor centering 
around the question of the financial 
ability of cities to handle urban re 
development programs. In this connec 
tion William Zeckendorf, President ot 
Webb and Knapp, Inc., was of the opin 
ion that basic reorganizations in the 
building industry are more important 
than public subsidies, which merely 
senve to perpetuate existing 
Richard L. Steiner, Director of the 


wastes. 


data on housing needs and market, 
housing quality and supply, and similar 
statistical and economic intormation.) 

Credit and finance staff 
Matcotm) CatTLin. 


headed by 
(Assembles and 
analyzes data on financing problems ot 
housing and the use and effect of finan 
cial policies and programs.) 

Division of Lanham Act Functions 
is also in charge of Assistant Adminis 
trator Wittiam K. Divers. Function 
of this division is to set overall policy 
and supervise the management and dis 
position ol federally owned war hous 
ing and the completion of veterans 
temporary re-use housing under Title 
V of the Lanham Act. Actual oper 
ations under these programs continue 
to be handled by the Public Housing 
Administration. 

Division of General Administration, 
under Assistant Administrator Frank 
C. Watters, handles budget, account 
ing, personnel, and other service oper 
ations for the Office of the Adminis 
trator. 

Division of Law is headed by B. T. 
Fitzpatrick, General Counsel. 

Division of Information is headed by 
Jack H. Bryan, Director of Informa 
tion. 


Baltimore Redevelopment Commission, 
told the group how lack of public 
understanding of urban redevelopment 
led to the defeat of a proposed $3 
million bond issue in his city. 


Research and Statistics — Need for 
more imaginative, constructive hous- 
ing research was reaflirmed at the 
round table on statistical and research 
functions of local authorities, chaired 
by Lawrence N. PHA 

, 


(Continued column 2, page 360) 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 
CLOSES BULK OF LOCAL HEARINGS 

“Public housing has nothing to tear 
from this Committee,” Representative 
Ralph A. Gamble stated early this 
month in releasing a progress report 
of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Housing. However, on the same 
day. Senator McCarthy, Vice-Chairman 
ot the Committee, said that “public 
housing has proven to be the worst way 
to get the most for the money. Private 
enterprise can do the job cheaper and 
better.” 


From the few statements published 
about the Committee report, it seems 
that the Committee is prepared to 
recommend some _ federal housing 
program to induce private capital into 
the “low-cost” field. Chairman Gamble 
went on to say that public housing 
“has much to fear from the ardent 
activity of the Communists.” The 
Committee is reported to have found 
that “in city after city, Communists 
were boisterous in their advocacy of 
more and more public housing.” 


Before the special session of Congress 
interrupted local hearings, the Com 
mittee had completed hearings in 26 of 
the 33 cities scheduled to be visited. 
Mr. Gamble has announced that the 
remaining cities on the list will be 
visited as time permits and, also, addi 
tional hearings will be held in Wash 
ington to hear testimony from na 
tional organizations, federal agencies, 
and members of Congress. The Wash 
ington hearings will begin on January 
12. 

Early reports had indicated that the 
Committee had hoped to have its rec 
ommendations ready to be introduced 
into Congress in January. However, if 
the remaining hearings are held up, 
there may be some reason to doubt 
that this schedule can be met. It has 
also been rumored that the Committee 
might not publish the complete testi- 
mony submitted during the two months 
of local hearings. Such a development 
would be considered by many observ- 
ers to be most unfortunate in view of 
the high quality and general usefulness 
of the material presented. In city after 
city, the reports say, public officials and 
citizens organizations presented care- 
fully prepared statements describing 
housing needs and conditions in their 
community. The overwhelming testi 
mony pointed to the need for a com- 
prehensive national housing program 
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that would meet the housing require 
ments of families in all income groups. 

According to Business VW eck for De 
cember 6, Senator Wagner's nation 
wide survey of city slum problems (un 
dertaken for the Joint Committee) “its 
piling up completely bipartisan indorse 
ment for subsidized slum clearance.” 
Replies from businessmen and city and 
state officials to the Senator’s question 
naire make the following points: (1) 
“Wartime growth of cities has worsened 
the slum problem”; (2) “Cities can't 
raise the money to do much about it; 
governors say they can't either”; (3) 
“Private builders, even insurance com 
panies, are discouraged by high costs 
from tackling slum clearance projects 
now, 

In a number of localities where the 
hearings were conducted, the Commit 
tee was criticised for what was con 
sidered “loading” the hearings with 
anti-public housing witnesses; attempt 
ing to confuse representatives of citi 
zens organizations who were not fa 
miliar with technical details on legis 
lation and administrative machinery: 
attempting to witnesses 
against the Public Housing Adminis 
tration and the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill. The local press in these areas was 
particularly sensitive in pointing up 
such tactics. 


prejudice 


There was a general tendency to 
praise the conduct of the hearings held 
by Senator Tobey in Boston and by 
Senator Sparkman and Representatives 
Rains, Boggs, and Patman in the South. 


SUPREME COURT TO REVIEW 
RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS 

Whether race restrictive covenants 
can be legally enforced to bar minority 
groups from living in certain neighbor 
hoods is one of the civil liberties issues 
that will be decided by the United 
States Supreme Court in January. On 
the court’s calendar are four cases in 
volving the right of Negro families to 
occupy housing in “restricted” areas 
one from Detroit, two from Washing 
ton, D. C., and one from St. Louis. 
(Background of the Detroit and Wash 
ington cases is discussed in the August 
JouRNAL, pages 250-251.) 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
heads a long list of counsel, repre 
senting national and local civic, re 
ligious, fraternal, and professional or 
ganizations that have intervened in the 
cases to protest the legality of such 


covenants. The Attorney General's 
brief states that restrictive covenants are 
illegal because they violate (1) the 
hfth and fourteenth amendments to the 
Constitution, (2) specific provisions of 
federal civil rights laws, and (3) the 
public policy of the United States. The 
National Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People, which is act 
ing as counsel in the Detroit case, 
bases the suit on the premise that it 
the state does not have the power to 
pass a racial zoning /aw (the Supreme 
Court ruled against such laws in 1917), 
then it can not enforce a private cove 
nant ot the same character. Some at 
torneys state the case against restrictive 
covenants on the ground that these 
covenants are contrary to the Charter 
ot the United Nations. 

Among the organizations lined up in 
the fight against restrictive covenants 
ire the National Lawyers Guild, Amer 
ican Veterans Committee, CIO, Con 
yregational Christian Churches, Amer 
ican Jewish Congress, American Jewish 
Committee, Japanese-American Citizens 
League, St. Louis Civil Liberties Com 
mittee, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, B'nai B'rith. In addi 
tion, the American Council on Race 
Relations has prepared material on the 
social and economi consequences ot 


restrictive covenants, which material 
has been incorporaated in some of the 
other briets. 


FHA EXTENSION SUBJECT TO 
CRITICISM 


Because FHA ran out of Title VI 
insurance authorization funds on No 
vember 12, the first—and perhaps only 


pieces of housing legislation to be 


considered in the special session of 
Congress were proposals to increase 
FHA’s authority to insure Title VI 
mortgages. In the first flurry of excite 
ment, at least five bills were introduced 
to increase the authorization by $1 
billion—from the current limit of $4, 
200,000,000 to $5,200,000,000—to carry 
the agency through the March 31, 1948 
deadline set for Title VI. (Only one ot 
the bills—Senator Pepper's S. 1841 
would also extend the expiration dat« 
for another year after March 31.) 
However, when the Senate approved 
the increased authorization on De 
cember 12 (S. 1770), it cut the amount 
to $750 million and there was every 
likelihood that the House would follow 
suit, since the day before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee had 
made a similar cut. Further, the Sen 
ate bill added an amendment direct 
ing the FHA Commissioner to use 
every feasible means to assure that 
cost estimates (used as a basis for Title 
VI insurance operations) will approxi 
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mate as closely as possible the actual 
costs of eficient building operations. 
Background for the cut was the 
administration’s anti-inflation drive 
and, particularly, the opposition of the 
Federal Reserve Board to any exten 
sion of Title VI 
tionary character of the 90 per cent 
loans. Other criticism of Title VI had 
recently been voiced by the American 
Veterans of World War Il (Amvets), 
whose 


because of the infla 


chairman, early this month 
charged that Title VI dwellings were 
beyond the financial reach of more 


than 99 per cent of veterans. 


REALTORS MEET IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Meeting in San Francisco trom No 
vember 9 to 14, 4000 delegates to the 
40th annual convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards re 
jected two proposals for expanding the 
\ssociation’s activities, made by Execu 
tive Vice-President Herbert U. Nelson 
Further, in a resolution that was inter 
preted as an additional slap at M: 
Nelson, the convention resolved that 
NARERB, 


must avoid partisan politics.” 


“being a trade association 


Turned down by the membership 
were proposals to (1) 
dividual annual membership dues from 
$10 to $15 to provide some $200,000 
more per year tor educational and 
publicity work and (2) give further 
financial support to the National Home 
and Property Owners Foundation, in 
return for making Mr. Nelson the $1-a 
year head of the Foundation. On the 


increase In 


second proposal, the membership went 
even further, directing Mr. Nelson to 
withdraw from the Foundation’s board 
of trustees. (NAREB helped organize 
the Foundation during the summer ol 
1945 and has since been closely identi 
fied with it, both officially and unof 
ficially.) 

On the question of the anti-trust in 
dictment brought against NAREB and 
the Washington Real Estate Board for 
alleged conspiracy to fix commission 
rates, the membership appeared to be 
split and, at one point, it was reported 
that NAREB was prepared to plead 
guilty on a technical charge. What was 
finally voted was a resolution that the 
convention “recommends to its officers 
in the forthcoming suit at law and trial 
to uphold fearlessly our innocence of 
any wrongdoing and to pursue to the 
utmost every possible legal recourse in 
order that the good name of all Realtors 

. Shall be maintained.” 

The statement filed by NAREB in 
the federal district court on December 
1, in answer to the civil suit brought 
by the Department of Justice, held that 
it was “in the public 
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interest for 


NAREB to publish recommended fair 
commissions on real estate transac 
tions.” No conspiracy was involved in 
this activity and NAREB did not urge 
its members to compel observance of 
any rates or charges, the statement con 
tinued. The criminal trial on charges 
of criminal conspiracy by NAREB and 
the Washington Board is scheduled to 
come up on January 12. 

In other resolutions adopted at th 
San Francisco convention, the delegate: 
took the following action: (1) endorsed 
‘in’ principle” the American Legion 
veterans homestead bill; (2) “in the 
interest of the public welfare” remained 
“unalterably opposed to any form of 
public housing;” and (3) approved in 
principle, subject to certain revisions 
the so-called five-year plan to produce 
5 million new dwellings and 5 million 
Hobart C 
Kansas, was 


new home owners. 
ot Wichita, elected 
NAREB President for the coming yea 


Brady 


ALESSANDRONI NAMED LEGION 
HOUSING CHAIRMAN; HOMESTEAD 
BILL INTRODUCED 





Walter E. Alessandroni, Executive 
Director of The Philadelphia Housing 
\uthority, was last month appointed 
Chairman of the National 
Committee of the American Legion. 


Housing 


The appointment came yust a little over 
two months after Mr. Alessandroni 
led an unsuccessful fight at the Legion 
convention to have the Legion go on 
record in support ot the Taft-Ellender 
Wagner bill (see September JouRNaL, 
page 255). However, as Mr. Alessan 
droni explained to delegates at the 
NAHO annual meeting in New York 
last month, this change in leadership 
should not be interpreted as a change 
in the Legion’s policy at this time (see 
page 339). Mr. Alessandroni succeeds 
Richard Cc. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, who became Hous 


Cadwallader — of 





ing Chairman following the Legion's 
1946 convention. 

In the meantime, the Legion home 
stead plan, drawn up by the housing 
committee during Mr. Cadwallader’s 
term of office, has been introduced into 
both houses of Congress. Aimed at pro 
ducing 200,000 dwellings for veteraris 
in the middle-income bracket, the plan 
was introduced into the Senate as S. 
1759 by Senator Edward Martin ot 
Pennsylvania and into the House in 
three identical bills, as follows: H. R 
+488, by Representative Edith Nourse 
Rogers ot Massachusetts; H. R. 4621, 
by Representative McDonough of Cali 
fornia: and H. R. 4639, by Representa 
tive Walter of Pennsylvania. The Sen 
ate bill was reterred to the Senate 
Finance Committee, headed by Senator 
kugene D. Millikan of Colorado. In 
the House, the bills were referred to 
Mrs. Rogers’ Committee on Veterans 
\ffairs. 

\ll of the bills are amendments to 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act ot 
1944 (GI Bill of Rights). They author 
ize groups of five or more veterans to 
form nonprofit veterans homestead cor 
charters from the 
\dministrator of Veterans Affairs, and 
build or buy 


porauions, receive 


houses costing up to 
$10,000 tor sale or rent to veterans, ot 
make home loans to veterans. The en 
lire program would be administered by 
the Veterans Administrator and would 
have a time limit set at 10 years after 
the declaration of the end of the war 
Special financing aids provided in the 
bills are as follows: 

] Te m porary financing for the 
homestead associations would be pro 
vided by direct loans from the Veterans 
Administration at per cent interest 
Such loans could run for one year 
(subject to renewal) and could be mack 
in the total amount of $100 million. 

Permanent financing would be 

provided through the sale by the asso 
ciations of 40-year bonds, such bonds 
to be tax exempt and fully and uncon 
ditionally guaranteed by the federal 
vovernment. The VA would act as 
fiscal agent for every association in the 
sale of these bonds. Up to $2 billion 
worth of such bonds could be issued: 
interest rates would be expected to be 
in the neighborhood of 2 or 2) per 
cent, or even lower. 

3—Grants by the Federal Works 
Agency would be authorized to install 
community facilities for housing con 
structed under this program. Grants 
could be made to states, localities, pub 
lic bodies, or homestead associations 
up to 50 per cent ol the cost of the 
facilities and not exceeding a total of 
$200 million. 


(Continued column 2, page 370) 
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CHICAGO 
$30 Million City Bonds Approved, 
Authority Undergoes “Probe” 

Chicago voters last month approved 
$30 million in housing and slum clear 
ance bonds, despite the opposition ot 
forces antagonistic to the Chicago 
Housing Authority, which will handle 
half of the bond proceeds. 


Passage of the bond issues enables 
Chicago to use $131 million of a $20 
million state fund established by the 
1947 Illinois legislature this summer for 
counties that would match 
with This 
$43! million is augmented by $5 mil 
in city funds authorized in 1945 
and not yet used; also by another 
$2,823,000 of 1947 state funds available 
without the necessity of matching local 
money. With this financial backing 
the city is now ready to undertake 
the “housing action” program devel 
oped — this 


cities and 


state money local funds. 


lion 


spring by the Chicago 
Mayor's Committee for Housing Ac 
tion. (See JouRNAL oF Housinc, May 


1947, page 130; August 1947, page 
235.) 
The November 4 referendum cov 


cred two bond issues of equal amounts 

$15 million for slum clearance (in 
cluding $10 million to match state 
funds) and $15 million for relocation 
housing (of which $3,333,000 will be 
used to match state funds). 

Land Assembly 
phase of the city’s housing program 
will be handled by a Land Clearance 
Commiss on, a created city 
These funds will be used for 
acquisition and clearance of blighted 
areas, with only 15 per cent of such 
areas to be available for redevelopment 
by the Housing Authority, the balance 
to be for private redevelopment. The 
$25 million that the Commission will 
administer is expected to attract ap 
proximately $125 million of private 
capital for slum clearance projects. 

Relocation Housing—The second 
phase of the program, to be adminis 
tered by the Chicago Housing Author 
ity, involves public housing for families 
living in areas slated for clearance and 
redevelopment. It was this feature of 
the $30 million bond issue program 
that met with opposition, resulting in 
an investigation last month of the Au 
thority by a city council subcommittee. 


The land assembly 


newly 
agency. 


City Council Hearings 


Demand for city council investiga 
tion was made on October 15 by Alder 
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man Reginald DuBo's, who charged 
the Authority with “gross inefhciency 
and mismanagement’—hence unfit to 


administer a new $15 million program 
Mr. DuBois sought to have this in 
vestigation scheduled before November 
+ as a means of defeat'ng the housing 
bond issue. However, the heavy sched 
ule of the subcommittee members made 
it impossible to set the hearings up 
until November 20. In any case, tt 
was generally recognized that the un 
derlying reason for this opposition was 
the Authority's 
discrimination in. the 


tenants 


strict policy of non 
selection of its 
a policy that would not be 
favored in some of the possible areas 
of redevelopment. Support for the op 
position forces was also believed to 
come from groups such as the realtors 
and homebuilders, long known to have 
a general anti-public housing attitude 
Further, it was believed that the grow 
ing nature of the Authority's program 

to be increased still more under the 
$15 million housing bond issue—was 
opening up its control to “competition.” 

Whatever the motives, a full page ad 
vertisement was carried in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune before the 
bond issues came up for a vote under 


the caption: 


on the day 


“Before you vote moré 
millions to be squandered by the man 
agement of the Chicago Housing Au 
thority, read this startling statement. 
The “statement” 
of the American Housing 
Committee, Arthur Marcus of Wiscon 


sin, and said in part: “Every bit of in 


came from a member 
Legion's 


formation we have received concerning 
the management of the Chicago Hous 
ing Authority leads us to strongly sus 
pect that much of its personnel is sub 
ject to socialistic and un-American in 
fluences. The Chicago Housing 
Authority attaches the term ‘veteran’ to 
its program only as an afterthought 
and only as a means of putting an un 
American program over. The Chicago 
Housing Authority has ignored the ad 
vice of the American Legion in trying 
to solve the housing problem of the 
veteran.” 

The subsequent four days of city 
council subcommittee hearings wer: 
conducted by Alderman Robert Mer 
riam. During these hearings, none of 
the charges and criticisms of “misman 
agement” and “inefficiency” leveled at 
the Authority were substantiated. As 
the Chicago Sun editorialized on No 
vember 28: “Another probe blows up. 

We do not see how Alderman 


Merriam’s subcommittee can fairly 


avoid giving C.H.A. a clean bill ot 
health and an unreserved vote of con 
hdence the tact seems to be that 


under the direction of Chairman Rob 
ert Taylor 
W ood 


erally 


and Secretary Elizabeth 


the Chicago Authority] is gen 
recognized as one of the out 
standing public housing agencies of the 
nation, and one of the least political 
most conscientious public agencies 1 
Chicago.” 

Despite this view of the matter, the 
investigation was not yet considered at 


an end as the Jou RNAI 


went to press 
Four subcommittee technical advisers 
were reviewing the testimony: PAil:p 


Vl. Klutznick PHA 
sioner, currently engaged in large-scale 
lame ; ( 


executive 


tormer (Comm s 


housebuilding activities; 


Downs, real estate research 
ind head of a private property manage 
ment frm: Ildis, 


Dovenmuedhle, 


Graham realtor: 


and George mortgage 
banker. Following this analysis of the 
material, the subcommittee itself is ex 
pected to give the facts a final review 


ind to submit its recommendations 


BALTIMORE 
120 Officials Go to Philadelphia 
‘o See City Planning Exhibit 

More than 120 Baltimore officials, in 
cluding Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, 
this fall chartered two special railroad 
cars and went to Philadelphia to view 
the “Better Philadelphia Exhibit" —ac 
claimed as the most elaborate city plan 
ning show ever staged. This pilgrim 
with enthusiasm by 
Philadelphia officials. In 


age was received 
greeting the 
Baltimore delegation, they emphasized 
the importance of official agencies and 
citizens working together, if mutual 
city problems are to be solved. 

The 


moreans saw 


Balt 
than an acre 


that the 


covers more 


exhibit visiting 
of floor space and cons sts of a series 


of dramati models, 


three-dimensional 
dioramas, and murals, depicting Phil 
adelphia as it is and as it will appear 
upon completion of the City Planning 
“Six Year Plans.” The 
techniques used to tell the story of Phil 
adelphia’s planning problems and pro 


Commission's 


posed solutions are without precedent 
\ complete description of them will be 
carried in an early issue of the JourNAL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
City-wide Income Survey to Determine 
Low-Rent Housing Eligibility 

Only with 
lowest 20 per cent of all family incomes 


families incomes in the 
in the community are eligible for public 
low-rent housing in the District of Col 
umbia, according to the District’s 1946 


Redevelopment Act. To find out ex 
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actly what constitutes this lowest 20 
per cent, the Census Bureau in Feb 
ruary will undertake a spot census ol 
family incomes in the District. 

Arrangements to make the income 
survey were completed this fall by the 
Census Bureau in cooperation with the 
District Commissioners, the National 
Park and Planning Commission, and 
the District of Columbia Redevelop 
ment Land Agency. Funds will come 
from a $75,000 appropriation made to 
the National Park and Planning Com 
mission in August for planning pur 
poses under the Redevelopment Act 
The income census will use up $10,600 
of these funds; remaining funds are 
earmarked for the preparation of proj 
ect area and redevelopment site plans 

August marked the first anniversary 
ot the adoption of the Redevelopment 
\ct—the date on which all of the land 
issembly powers of the National Capi 
tal Housing Authority were transferred 
to the Redevelopment Land Agency 
The Authority still retains its powers 
to build and operate public housing; 
however, it can acquire additional sites 
only by buying or leasing them from 
the Land Agency. 


NEW YORK CITY 
City Subsidized Housing for 
“*Middle-Income” Vets Approved 

The New York City Housing Au 
thority plans to construct 5700 dwelling 
units for veterans in the middle-income 
bracket under 
program. 

Six new projects will provide housing 
for families that can not pay more than 
$12.50 per room a month, but with 
incomes above the maximum allowed 
for tenants in low-rent projects. On De 


a new city-subsidized 


cember 3 the general plans for two of 
these projects—Sheepshead Bay Houses 
(1056 apartments) and _ Eastchester 
Houses (864 apartments)—were ap 
proved by the City Planning Commis 
sion and submitted to the board ot 
estimate for final approval. 

The difference between the average 
rental of $12.50 and that required to 
cover total development and operating 
costs will be subsidized by the city. 
Yearly deficit incurred by the New 
York City Housing Authority will be 
made up by imposing special taxes au 
thorized for this purpose by the state 
public housing law. 

Any taxes that are levied to pay the 
housing subsidy must be voted first 
by the city council and later be ap 
proved by the board of estimate. The 
authorized taxes are: a levy on amuse 
ment tickets of one to 10 cents; an ex- 
cise tax of five cents a month on tele 
phones; a 10 per cent levy on patent 
medicines; a 10 per cent tax on tobacco 
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other than cigarettes; a 50-cents-a- 
month tax on all vending machines; 
and the occupancy tax on commercial 
premises now levied to subsidize city 
financed public projects. 

Projects will be constructed on vacant 
land sites instead of cleared slum areas, 
traditional location of public housing 
projects. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Senator Taft Visits, Impressed by 
Public Housing Developments 





During a recent tour of San Fran 
cisco, Senator Robert A. Taft visited 
the city’s public housing developments 
accompanied by Mayor Roger Lapham, 
Housing Authority Chairman E. N 
\yer, and Executive Director John W. 
Beard. 


At one of the developments, 
Senator Taft was welcomed, as _ pic 
tured above, by Mrs. Myron Martin, 
mother of a three-year-old daughter and 
wife of a World War II Navy veteran 
law student, living on an income of 
$90 per month. 


The Authority reports that the Sena 
tor was most favorably impressed with 
the quality of housing and public serv 
ice that the Authority was affording 
to Mrs. Martin and other families in 
times of financial stress. 


Mr. Beard reports that during the 
course of the tour, Chairman Ayer, 
who is also a former president of the 
National Apartment House Owners 
\ssociation, vigorously urged the Sena 
tor to pursue his efforts to secure pass 
age of a public housing bill and, at the 
same time, increase the per room cost 
to permit actual construction of long 
deferred permanent developments un 
der the old USHA formula. 

Senator Taft is reported to have as 
sured Chairman Ayer and Mayor Lap 
ham of his continuing desire to press 
for public housing legislation, of which 
he has said: “Nothing is more impor 


tant if we wish to give children, born 
in the United States, an equal oppor 
tunity to make progress in life, and 
decent home conditions. Because of the 
cost of housing, it is impossible in my 
opinion to get rid of the slums and 
provide decent housing for the lowest 
income families unless public hous ng 
is part of the overall program.” 


CINCINNATI 
Relationship of Bad Housing to 
Death, Disease Demonstrated 


Further evidence that slum 


have a higher incidence of death and 


areas 


disease than good residential areas is 
presented in We Pay with Our Lives 
a recent study by the Public Health 
Federation of Cincinnati. 

Analysis of mortality in relation to 
social and economic conditions in the 
city's most notorious slum area (known 
as “the Basin”) as compared with the 
rest of Cincinnati reveals that infant 
mortality and deaths from tuberculosis 
and pneumonia are significantly higher 
in the slum district. For example, tu 
berculosis and pneumonia death rates 
among white persons for 1939-41 were 
2% and 3 times higher in the slums 
than for white persons who lived else 
where in Cincinnati. The 1939-41 pneu 
monia death rate for 35,000 white 
persons in the Basin area was 92 per 
100,000 as against 40 for a comparable 
group with ample living quarters out 
side the slums. 

A more detailed review of this re 
port evaluating the techniques em 
ployed in the study, is to be published 
early in the coming year by the Jour 
NAL. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
City Provides Housing “Shell’’— 
Veterans Build Apartments 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, 141 veteran 
families this summer were given 66%) 
square feet of floor space each in sur 
plus Army barracks and turned loose 
to build themselves two-bedroom apart 
ments. By the time cold weather set 
in, not only the original 141 families 
but an additional 30 had solved their 
housing problem under this plan. 


The idea of meeting veterans hous 
ing needs in this way was worked out 
jointly by the Housing Authority of the 
City of Lincoln, the mayor of the city, 
the city council, and representatives of 
veterans groups. Limited funds made 
it impossible to consider any standard 
approaches to the problem. This fact, 
plus the fact that the city had recently 
acquired through the War Assets Ad 
ministration a local Army air base, 
complete with barracks and_ service 
buildings that could be made available 
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for housing conversion, gave the group 
a starting point for planning. The pro 
gram that the group evolved is de 
scribed below by Max M. Swan, Hous 
ing Manager for the Authority. 

“The plan as finally adopted called 
for the purchase by the Housing Au- 
thority of 47 surplus barrack buildings 
and eight other buildings of varied 
descriptions. These eight buildings 
were to be demolished and used for 
material. The 47 barracks were to be 
converted into 141 two-bedroom units, 
with the tenants and the Authority 
sharing the work of conversion. This 
division of work was carefuly worked 
out with due regard given to safety 
and the lack of construction skills of 
the average tenant. 

“Here is how the plan works. The 
Housing Authority leases one-third of 
a building to the veteran. This space 
contains approximately 660 square feet 
of floor space and little else. Material 
in the form of dimension lumber and 
wallboard is provided, without cost to 
the veteran, for installing partitions ac 
cording to a simplified drawing furn 
ished by the Authority. No attempt 
was made to standardize the floor plan, 
except for the location of bath and 
kitchen fixtures, which was done in 
an effort to simplify the plumbing in 
stallation. The Authority also provided 
an outside door, installed all ceiling 
lights and outlets, put in an overhead 
sub-main for water service, and pro 
vided and installed all soil pipe used 
in the vent pipe and for roughing in 
of the fixtures. 

“A lease was signed providing for 
a rental of $20 per month, effective one 
month from the date of signing and 
including the furnishing of lights, wa 
ter, garbage removal, and administra 
tive services by the Authority. 

“All of which left a great deal of 
work to be done by the tenant. He is 
required to install his partitioning, 
complete the installation of plumbing, 
dig and backfill trenches for sewer and 
water services, and provide for all in 
terior decorating. 

“This project was opened on August 
1 of this year and over 100 veterans 
had started work within the first week. 
Since most of the men worked at their 
jobs during the day, the evening hours 
were the only time they could work 
on their apartments. Lights were pro 
vided and the office on the site re 
mained open each evening until eight 
o'clock. Husbands and wives worked 
side by side, often with their babies 
sleeping contentedly on a blanket only 
a few feet from the incessant hammer 
ing. 


“As the project grew, it became ne 
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Lavanburg Homes Celebrates 
Its Twentieth Anniversary 


EDWARD HUBERMAN* 


Granddaddy of modern low-rent 
housing projects, Lavanburg Homes on 
the lower East Side of New York City, 
celebrates its twentieth anniversary on 
December 28, 1947. For the tenants 
(40 per cent of whom have been at the 
project since opening day), there will 
be local festivities. Among housers 
generally there will be congratulations 
to the project and to its original man 
ager, Abraham Goldfeld, who intro 
duced many new management tech 
niques there and is still associated with 
the Lavanburg Foundation. 

From its inception, Lavanburg has 
been an innovator in a number of 
phases of modern housing. Although 
perhaps not the first “low-rent” housing 
project in the country, for earlier there 
were several limited dividend projects, 
Lavanburg was the first one really to 
offer /ow rents. The basic rent on 
opening day was about $8 per room 
per month; it hasn't changed yet, 
although during the depression a ma 
jority of tenants, under Lavanburg’s 
adjusted rent system, paid considerably 
less than the standard rent. 

Tenant Selection 

Lavanburg was one of the first proj 
ects to demonstrate the use of planned 
principles of tenant selection. A pros 
pective tenant had to need the project 

he had to be living in substandard 
housing. He had to have a low income 
and he had to have children. Lavan 
burg pioneered also in developing a full 
program of community activities for all 
its residents and for neighbors of the 
project as well. Community activities 
at Lavanburg today are just as strong 
as ever and there is vigorous participa 
tion by children from the surrounding 
neighborhood. 

From the start, the Lavanburg proj 
ect was concerned with the influence 
of slums on human behavior and with 
the advantages a good activities pro 
gram might bring. Though many ad 


*Formerly with the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, now on the staff of Newark Col 


leges of Rutgers University, Newark, New 


Jersey 


cessary to open up an additional sec 
tion, until by the beginning of cold 
weather, a total of 171 Lincoln veterans 
will have solved their own housing 
problem. 

“Many of these families have already 
completed their units and others have 


vocates of slum clearance (especially 
2) years ago) were sure that the elim 
ination of slum conditions required no 
more than the substitution of clean and 
decent barracks for slum dwellings, the 
Lavanburg directors felt it important to 
encourage development of a wholesome 
community life. It mattered to them 
that people should be able to live and 
work together happily, to find suitable 
means ot self-expression, to acquire a 
feeling of belonging—even that they 
should be able to set up a tenants 
council! 


Frequent studies and reports based 
on the Lavanburg experience and ap 
proach have shown, through the years, 
that the original approach was well 
considered. Lavanburg’s pioneering in 
community activities has become almost 
standard for modern public housing 
projects. And for more than one pri 
vate project, too. 


Lavanburg Publications 
Many 


teeth on publications emanating from 


a public houser cut his eye 


Lavanburg Homes. The tenant news 
paper was, of course, one of the first 
Among Lavanburg’s other publications 
were: Searchlight on Management, Ad 
ministration of a Small Housing Proj 
ect, Housing Management, and Mr 
Goldfeld’s classic Diary of a Housing 
Vanager, published by NAHO. 


At the time Lavanburg was opened, 
a project of 110 families made up a 
sizable community. Today—as projects 
go—Lavanburg is a pygmy. But in size 
only. Its influence has spread to every 
state and country where progressive 


housing management is practiced. 

anniversary 
celebration, back in 1928, the president 
of the 
tenants 


At Lavanburg’s first 
tenants council addressed a 
meeting. moving to 
Lavanburg, he said, he used to work 
all day, come home and eat, go to sleep 


Before 


soon alter, get up early the next morn 
ing—then repeat the He'd 
done it for years. But now, he said, his 
entire life had changed. At Lavanburg, 
he could make speeches! 


process. 


progressed far enough to now be living 
in them, with the plan of completing 
them at their leisure. The coming ol 
cold weather has halted any expansion 
of the program now but spring will 
find another program of equal size 
under way.” 
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Puerto Rico Experiments With Tropical Housing 


The design of our permanent struc 
tures is heavily influenced by the prey 
alence of the natural hazards previously 
mentioned, plus our urgent need to 
spread our funds over as many families 
as possible. The result: simple, dur 
able, concrete cubicles, providing only 
the essential amenities and requiring 
the minimum of maintenance. A typ 
ical dwelling unit consists of two small 
bedrooms, a 


kitchen, and a 


living-dining 

bath, the with 
shower and watercloset but no lavatory. 
PHA Physical Standards 


are waived to accord with local condi 


room, a 
latter 


Minimum 


tions. We need no heat nor do we 
supply hot water, screens, and a host 
of other items necessary in the north. 
It should not be lost sight of, however, 
that we attain rents that are 


roughly 25 per cent of 


must 
continental 
rents. Two-story structures have 6-inch 
first story and 5-inch second story bear 
ing walls and 4-inch floor and_ root 
slabs (with no roof covering), all of 
reinforced concrete. Woodwork is min 
imized. 

While 
during and after the war, concrete 
blocks were used as curtains and, with 
that beginning, that type of construc 


wood tor torms was. scarce 


*Former Insular Representative, Publi 
Housing Administration, Puerto Rico. Mr 
Cordner resigned his PHA post on October 
14, after 20 years of active work in slum 
clearance and large-scale housing. He re- 
turned to the States to go into private business 
in the southwest. 

For further details on Puerto Rican hou 
ing, Mr. Cordner recommends the article 
“Workers Housing in Puerto Rico,” by Jacob 
Crane, in the June 1944 issue of International 
Labor Review, Montreal, Canada 
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(Part | appeared in the 
October |947 issue 
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tion will probably continue. We have 
no cinders to use as aggregate, so our 
blocks are heavy. Crushed stone is our 
sole aggregate at the moment, although 
we hope tor some lighter material to 
appear and masons insist on one-coat 
plastering of the exposed faces. We 
have not yet learned how to lay them 
up well and economically. 

There are almost no subcontractors 
Only the electric wiring trade is well 
organized although 
plumbing firm was established. 


recently, one 
Most 
work is done, therefore, by day labor 
under a general contractor. 

While the exteriors of our buildings 
are bald and hard, foliage grows swift 
ly and softens the harshness in a yeat 
or two, 

Costs 


To indicate how construction costs 
have increased here, we cite a typical 
concrete construction devel 
opment built in 1939 and a similar one 
on which the contract has just been 


awarded. The average contract cost ot 


two-story 


the former, including dwelling and 
nondwelling structures and all site im 
provements, was $1351 per dwelling 
unit, whereas the latter, with reduced 
room sizes and many additional econo 
mies, is $3340, an increase of 147 per 
cent. 

We operate both our PHA-aided and 


Insular-fnanced projects under — the 
same procedures as in the States, modi 
lying them where necessary to meet 


peculiar local conditions. There, how 
ever, the similarity between Puerto Ri 
can operations and operations in_ the 


States ends. 


Low Rents Prime Object 


The prime objective here is to ob 


tain low rents in consonance with the 
prevailing low incomes. In order to do 


o, we must have the maximum legal 


PHA—but it 


hould be remembered that per tamily 


annual contributions of 


these contributions are only about halt 
the amount in dollars paid in the States 
because our development costs except 


tor “land and utilities” are approxi 


mately in that ratio. To meet our 
voal, we must have, in addition to the 
PHA subsidy, full tax exemption, no 
payments in lieu of taxes, help from 
the municipality, the added revenue ot 
higher rent tenants, and low salaries to 
created a 


employees. The latter has 


critical situation and is the cause of 
heavy staff turnover, particularly among 
housing managers, whom we academ 


ically all the 


ol a top-fight SeecwueIve ..» & 


expect to have attributes 
average salary of $1200 per year. And 
this in the face of high living costs and 
offers to our trom 


manapers private 


enterprise. It is necessary nevertheless 
to hold down management costs of all 
kinds, so we struggle to find a solution 
to this paradox. Two things have 
helped, namely, Insular grants and ris 
ing rents, but both may be temporary. 

To make harder, the 


Puerto Rico Civil Service Commission 


matters still 
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has just issued regulations that establish 
salaries and wages tor local housing 
rates much 


authority personnel at 


higher than previously. Further rent 
increases and further Insular subsidies 
may be necessary. 

‘Lhe PHA veterans preference proced 
ures—as to rent adjustments (down 
ward), for example—do not work here 
because, among our families, the fed 
eral benefits to veterans make them 
well-to-do men, with incomes tre 
quently above our maximum limits tor 
admission and usually, therefore, in 
eligible for tenancy and sometimes 
for continued occupancy. Waiving the 
requirement of previous residence ina 
substandard dwelling also means noth 
ing here, as all of them can qualify 


anyway. Rents 


Evictions because of refusal to pay 


Evictions 


an increased rent after annual reexam 
ination of income ts difhcult to accom 
plish because of the favored Status ol 
tenants in Insular jurisprudence, which 
takes into account the extreme short 
Nevertheless, the re 
cent PHA policy of evicting for high 


age ol housing. 


incomes is being prosecuted here as 
best we can. The incomes of the selt 
employed, of whom there are many 
because of lack of regular employment, 
are very difficult to ascertain and such 
tenants soon learn how to evade the 
issue, 

Rents are based on incomes and fam 
ily size. The size of the dwelling unit 
has no effect on the rents. The rent 


schedule as budgeted for a_ typical 


urban project follows: 


No. 
| of Monthly Contract 
Grade | Units Rent 
A 66 $2.50 Hardship cases only 
B 69 3.50 For admissior 
( 83 4.30 ag 
D 80 5.390 
i 80 6.530 
I 55 7.50 
(y 37 §. 50 
H ¢ 10.00 
I 12.00 Conti ied OCCUpancy 
J 14.00 ~ 
xX 17. ; 
, r { Ineligible and 
: “0 a | pending remo a 
Tota 476 


The distribution of rentals for the 
dwelling units in the above develop 
ment was computed to provide a nec 
essary operating revenue of $2527 per 
Present 
occupancy shows a number of families 


month, or $5.31 per family. 


in the “continued occupancy” and in 
eligible brackets. For the “gross rent,” 
add $3.50 per month to the contract 
rent, to cover the 


value of utilities 


(charcoal for cooking ). 
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FROM THE AIR— 


one of Puerto Rico's low-rent developments 


Grade A is 
used only after admission. We have, as 


\s noted in the table, 


households, 
with children 
earner in the family. 


heads ot many women 


and no male wage 
\s mothers car 
ing for minors, they can earn very 
little cash income, should their hus 
bands (or frequently male “compan 
ion”) disappear or die. 

The close steps of $1.00. SIL.S50. ete 
between the admission grades are 
necessary when one deals with very low 
incomes. They also minimize the ten 
dency to establish incomes and rents 
in brackets one step lower than they 
should be if the actual income is close 


to the line dividing two steps. 

In order to avoid the hardships ol 
evictions, continued occupancy is per 
mitted at rents appropriate to the in 
creased income. The current monetary 
inflation as an aftermath of war has 
caused a general increase in incomes. 

Earlier rent schedules comprised but 
a few grades, starting also at a point 
higher than at present. Later, more 
and closer steps were added for the rea 
son mentioned above and also becaus¢ 
we wanted to house families at rents 
lower than previously. Each rent step 


below the estimated cost of operation 
per family per month meant a deficit, 
to balance which 
added at the top. 


other steps were 
This policy also 
minimized eviction hardships. We are 
not worried about 


PHA policy of 


transgressing the 
maintaining not less 


than a “20 per cent between the 


Bap 
lowest rent available in private housing 
and the highest in public housing. Our 
gap is of the order of 60 per cent to 65 
per cent. Our middle-class families are 
few in numbers; our poor many. The 
wealthy are a thin stratum at the top 
Income Limits 

lhe annual income limits can be 


exemplified by those for Grade A: 


Less than 4 or More 


Family 3 Minor Minor 
Size Dependents Dependents 

2 persons $315 

3 : 320 

4 . 327 S386 

) 335 396 

6 343 407 

) 7 351] 419 

8 or mor bl! 432 


Occupancy limits are higher than 
in the States because our families are 
larger, Our tenants are accustomed to 
crowding, and because we must spread 
our construction funds over more fam 
ilies by prov iding fewer amenities and 
' 

1 


ower space standards. Sample of occu 


pancy limits for admission is as fol 
lows: 

Size of Minimum Minimum 
Dwelling Limits Limits 
1 Bedroor 2 persons 4 persons 
2 Bedrooms 3 6 ” 
3 Py < @ « 
4 é 9 
5 8 1] 


(Continued on page 354) 
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While contract rents include an al 
lowance for electricity (from 10 to 20 
KWH per month varying with the 
locality), consumption of this utility 
has been excessive and wasteful. It has 
reached the point where, even with sur- 
charges, the annual deficit is out of 
all bounds and threatens the financial 
stability of the program. New devel- 
opments will utilize full retail opera 
tion and negotiations are under way to 
change over the older ones to a retail 
basis also. The same waste is evident 
with water; hence, retail operation is 
indicated there too as the only practical 
solution. 

Almost all the developments have 
community buildings, although the ear 
lier ones have now been found to be 
inadequate. Federal, Insular, and_pri- 
vate agencies as well as tenant and man- 
agement groups carry a very wide 
group of activities. It is difficult to 
obtain funds and approvals for addi- 
tions, once a development is occupied, 
which points up the importance of 
doing a complete job, including ade- 
quate equipment at the beginning. 

“Land and Utility” Operations 

The “land and utility” type develop 
ment presents special problems in man 
agement not met in the conventional 
type. In order to bring this program 
within the framework of the United 
States Housing Act, it was necessary 
that the local housing authority own 
an entire development in order that 
PHA could make loans and annual con 
tributions. To that end, each new ten 
ant executes an agreement with the 
local housing authority in which he: (1) 
conveys title to his house to the local 
housing authority for $1; (2) receives 
a lease that can be broken by either 
party on 30 days notice, for a monthly 
rent based on his income; and (3) re 
serves the right to repurchase the house 
for $1 and move it away. No occu 
pancy limits are imposed but the ten 
ant’s income is re-examined annually, 
just as is true of his wealthier neighbors 
in the nearby permanent projects. 

Tenant turnover has been consider 
able but no houses have been moved. 
Instead, the outgoer makes a private 
deal with an eligible prospect to buy 
his “rights,” since this “outgoing” ten 
ant doesn’t own his house any longer. 
The local housing authority has this 
old tenant execute an “Assignment of 
Rights” to the incomer and assigns the 
newcomer a rent commensurate with 
his income. These side deals sometimes 
involve considerable money and enable 
the departing family to buy passage to 
the States, where most of them go. 

The tenants of these developments 
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AT CLOSE RANGE— 
a Puerto Rican low-rent housing 
development. Note window treat- 
ment. 


usually do not comprehend the signifi 
cance of the three-way agreements they 
have signed on admission. They, there 
fore, believe the houses are still theirs 
and, fortune favoring them, make im 
provements, of which many are per 
manent and immovable. Extra rooms, 
porches, water to the kitchen sink (the 
dishwater goes out the window), extra 
wiring, new roofs, food crops in the 
yard, etc., are hardly to be discouraged 
under a socially-based housing program. 
Embarrassment comes, however, when, 
on reexamination, a tenant’s income has 
gone beyond the limits for continued 
occupancy and he is supposed to vacate. 
Cases are not uncommon where the 
original house, valued at, say, $300, has 
increased to $3000 or $4000 due to im 
provements—and inflation of the dollar. 
Prospective tenants able to buy the 
rights to such a property will probably 
have incomes as high or higher than 
the original leaseholder. To increase 
this tenant’s rent proportionately to 
income makes him pay far more than 
a reasonable price for the use of the lot 
and utilities in many cases. The local 
housing authorities are reluctant to 
charge more than $4 per month, al- 
though an economic rent approximates 
$6. For example: 

Debt service (approximate 

PHA subsidy) $1.88 p.u.p.m 
Value of tax exemption 1.31 ~ 
Subsidy by tenants of high- 





er-rent d.u 1.45 
Part of operating expense 

met by rents 1.37 

Total $6.01 


Present thinking indicates that sale 
of the lot and utilities to such tenants 


may offer some relief to this unsolved 
problem, although this method will 
introduce other disadvantages perhaps 
not so critical. 


The current rent schedule follows: 


Monthly 
Contract 
Grade Rent 
A $0.50 For hardship cases only 
B 75 as 
( 1.00 For Admissior 
D 1.930 5 
I 2.00 
F 2.50 
G 3.00 
H 3.90 For Cont'd Occupancy 
I 4.00 


No utilities other than tree water are 
furnished. Electricity is at retail and at 
the option of the tenant, who also sup 
plies his own charcoal or kerosene oil 
hence, $5.50 is added per month for 
gross rent. At least 70 per cent of the 
tenants have had wiring installed in 
their houses at their own expense. In 
come limits are based on the “five and 
six times” formula of the United States 
Housing Act. 

If the “land and utility” type devel 
opment can be freed from its present 
legal fetters, it presents an inexpensive 
method for housing large numbers of 
very low-income families. 

Virgin Islands 

In the Virgin Islands of St. Thomas 
and St. Croix, to the east of Puerto 
Rico, PHA through its San Juan office 
operates directly three small PWA de 
velopments totaling 126 dwelling units 
The 58 units in St. Thomas are in 
charge of one man, who is jack-of-all 
trades, and the remaining 68 are in two 
developments in St. Croix, also in 
charge of one person. Both men re 
quire occasional day-labor assistance 
and major maintenance work is usually 
done by contract. 


The Future 

Puerto Rico has every reason to be 
proud of what has been accomplished 
thus far and is glad to have shown to 
our many visitors the encouraging re 
sults of what can be done in an impov 
erished island having a fine, mild cli 
mate and a desire to help itself solve 
its overpowering housing problems. 
It has been ranked as an outstand 
ing laboratory for tropical housing 
experiments. With the funds now 
available, these experiments, most of 
them now well-seasoned, will be devel- 
oped into large-scale production. 

Further experiments will be tried 
soon. I refer particularly to the follow 
ing programs. 

(Continued column 3, page 360) 
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Needed—International Cooperation in Housing, Planning 


My trip to Europe in June and July 
of 1947 to attend four international 
conferences left me strongly aware not 
only of the difficulty of restoring the 
general economy of a stricken continent 
but of the special problem of restoring 
certain international organizations that 
could be of great assistance during the 
reconstruction period. 


The International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning is an 
outstanding example of an organization 
whose services could be of enormous 
usefulness at this critical time but 
which is finding greatest difficulty in 
reestablishing those services. Those of 
us who are familiar with voluntary as- 
sociations in our own bountiful land 
and with their perennial problem of 
making ends meet can easily imagine 
what these international organizations, 
headquartered in Europe, are facing on 
this score. 


Housing-Planning Federation 


After the Congress at Hastings, Eng- 
land, in October 1946, attended by 
some 1200 delegates, there was consid- 
erable enthusiasm for reestablishing the 
secretariat of the Federation, which had 
been confiscated and removed from 
Brussels by the Germans during the 
war. The other two organizations with 
which the Federation was associated 
before the war, the International Union 
of Local Authorities and the Interna 
tional Institute of Administrative Sci 
ences, have already revived their ac 
tivities and are anxious to have the 
Federation relocate its headquarters in 
Brussels. During the war and up to 
the present time Mr. G. L. Pepler, as 
President, and Mrs. Pepler, as Hon- 
orary Secretary, of the Federation, have 
maintained temporary headquarters at 
13 Suffolk Street, London $.W.1, pend 
ing reestablishment of the secretariat in 
Brussels. I lunched with Mr. and Mrs. 
Pepler at the Athaneum Annex in 
London (she had been Miss Halton 
when I last saw Pepler in London in 
November 1945). They had managed 
miraculously to keep the office going 
and to get out five or six issues of a 
News Sheet. 


In Paris, on July 11, during the 
Congress of Local Authorities at 
UNESCO House, I was invited to sit 
at a meeting of the executive body of 
the International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning. Neither Wal- 
ter Blucher nor Ernest Bohn, the two 
American members of this bureau, 
could be present but Blucher was repre- 
sented by Charles S. Ascher and I hope 
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HERBERT EMMERICH 
Director, Public Administration 
Clearing House 


Ernie Bohn will eventually ratify my 
voluntary representation of him, even 
though I cast no votes. 


Needed—Revenue 


The task of the Federation is to get 
enough revenue from member nations, 
trom localities, and—above all—from 
individuals throughout the world to 
reestablish a full-fledged secretariat at 
Brussels, a secretariat that can render 
the important service of enabling an 
exchange of information among the 
peoples of the world on _ the 
urgent problems of housing and town 
planning. Since the Hastings Congress 
the revenues have not been sufficient 
to support the work. The United States 
support has been very weak, except for 
a few individual memberships and for 
a generous subscription from the Amer 
ican Society of Planning Officials. 

When I got to Brussels on July 15 
with Rowland Egger of the University 
of Virginia, we were just in time to 
celebrate the return of the books, maps, 
files, furniture, and, myurabile dictu, 
typewriters (valued above rubies in 
Europe) of the International Federa 
tion, which had arrived that day by 
Army trucks from the town of Gaildorf 
near Stuttgart, where the Nazis had 
so carefully parked them after stealing 
them from Brussels. Frau Schafer, the 
wartime custodian of the collection, re 
mains in her Fatherland and will not 
return to the position of secretary of 
the Federation. 

Mr. F. J. Osborn of Welwyn Garden 
City is Honorary Treasurer of the Fed- 
eration and is now touring the United 
States and giving lectures here. He 
hopes to get additional support for the 





WHY NOT JOIN 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION FOR HOUSING 
AND TOWN PLANNING? 


Members of NAHO interested 
in supporting the International 
Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning should write to 
its Secretary at 13 Suffolk Street, 
London S.W.1, for information 
and application blanks—or to the 
NAHO headquarters. Dues are 
$5 per year for individuals, $15 
per year for public agencies. 











Federation from individuals and foun 
dations in this country. 

Mr. Morris Hirsh of Chicago left 
the first part of October for England 
and Belgium on an exploratory survey 
to see if the secretariat can be put on 
a firm basis. The Federation has of 
fered him a temporary appointment as 
Secretary General if he decides to re 
main in Europe and to cast his lot with 
the organization. The Public Admin 
istration Clearing House made a travel 
grant to Mr. Hirsh to enable him to 
make this survey trip. 

UN—UNESCO 

The Social Commission of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council was represented at the Paris 
meeting of the Federation’s executive 
body by M. Milhaud. ECOSOC has 
established a small staff at Lake Suc 
cess in the held of housing and town 
planning and that group is working on 
its assignment in close 
with the Federation. 

The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) entered into a contract, 
drafted by Professor Egger, for a spe 
cial survey of the possibilities of an 
exchange of administrative personnel 
for purposes of travel and study, par 
ticularly among those countries that 
have war stricken areas. The Federa 
tion is a party to this contract, along 
with the International Union of Local 
Authorities and the International In- 
stitute of Administrative 
through their 


conjunction 


Sciences, 
“common services” in 
Brussels. M. Louis Camu of Belgium, 
with the assistance of M. Molitor, is 
conducting this survey for the three 
organizations, 

The 19th International Congress for 
Housing and Town Planning is to be 
held in Zurich, Switzerland, from June 
20 to 26, 1948, at the kind invitation 
of the Schweizerischer Verband fiir 
Wohnungswesen and the Schweizer 
ische Vereinigung fiir Landesplanning 
(these are respectively the NAHO and 
ASPO of Switzerland). 

Problems of reconstruction and plan 
ning and of local-national relations 
were discussed at all four of the con 
ferences I attended this summer in 
England, Sweden, France, and Switzer 
land. The Europeans are eager for 
American information. Unfortunately 
the United States was not represented 
by so much as a stick or a brick at the 
beautifully arranged International Ex 
hibition of Housing and Town Plan 
ning that was opened while I was in 
Paris in July. 
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Private Low-Cost Housing Achieved in Portsmouth, Virginia 


FREDERIC A. FAY 
Architect-Engineer, North Truxtor 
Corporation; Assistant Executive 

Director, Portsmouth Redevelooment 
and Housing Authority 


It has long been a commonly ac 
cepted fallacy that private enterprise 
can not develop low-cost housing. This 
idea has been thought to be particu 
larly true in this day of high building 
and labor costs. 

But there has been demonstrated in 
Portsmouth, Virginia, during the past 
year, a technique for doing a low-cost 
job that is completely revolutionary 
and that has been hailed as a means 
of alleviating the critical housing short 
age, particularly for veterans Georg: 
T. McLean, chairman of the Ports 
mouth Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority, first citizen of Portsmouth, 
contractor, sportsman and a man com 
pletely sold on the principle of making 
decent housing available to persons of 
low-income at a price within their 
means—was the driving force and the 
inspiration behind it all. 


It all started last December when the 
United States Naval Shipyard in Ports 
mouth advertised for bids to cover the 
sale and removal of ten H-shaped, two 
story barracks in order to clear space 
for boat storage. To meet a schedule, 
the contract required that the building 
removal be accomplished within 35 
calendar days. The Navy further spe 
cihed that all material in the barracks 
should be channeled into a_ veterans 
housing program. Mr. McLean’s con 
tracting firm, Construction Associates, 
Inc., submitted the highest bid ($2650) 
for the purchase and removal of all ten 
buildings and the Navy awarded them 
the contract. 

The original idea was to follow the 
usual demolition type of operation, 
turning over the resulting supply of 
building material to veterans. This 
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plan was scrapped when a_ proposal 
was advanced to sectionalize the build 
ings and convert them to single de 
tached four and a half room dwellings. 
Before making this proposal, prelimin 
ary studies had been carried sufficiently 
far to determine that a unit could be 
developed from the structures without 
excessive work. 


Navy Cooperates 


Mr. McLean then revealed his “im 
possible” sounding plan to Captain 
Noah Gokey, United States Navy, Act 
ing Commander, and Captain A. D. 
\lexis, Public Works Officer of the 
Naval Shipyard, and requested an ex 
tension of 34) clays to work out advance 
architectural, engineering, and land 
acquisition phases of the operation. The 
vision of these officers in agreeing to 
the extension and in making available 
material assistance in many other ways 
was an invaluable aid, without which 
the project could not have succeeded. 


Working closely with Region IV of 
the Public Housing Administration and 
the War Assets Administration, Mr. 
McLean set up an organization, The 
North Truxton Corporation, to handle 
the development, subsequently named 
“North Truxton.” Then, in quick 
succession, he scheduled the sale and 
removal ot 3500 house trailers from a 
site leased early in the war by PHA 
and already provided with sewer, water 
and streets; purchased from the owners 


the approximately 70 acres ot land 
comprising the trailer camp site (thus 
placing the Corporation in the position 
of “previous owner” in order to nego 
tiate the cancellation of the govern 
ment’s lease, originally taken under 
condemnation proceedings); and finally 
secured dismissal of condemnation pro 
ceedings in the United States District 
Court and the return of the land to 
the owner by PHA. Interestingly, the 
site was immediately contiguous to the 
most desirable Negro residential area in 
the city. 

In the meantime, the architectural 
and engineering studies had been pro 
ceeding and had developed the fact 
that the most economical basis for 
operation would be a 20-foot x 28-foot 
structure, containing two bedrooms, a 
living room, kitchen, and bath. Con 
ferences were held with the Insuring 
Office of the Federal Housing Adminis 
tration in Richmond, whose State Di 
rector, H. Powell Seward, was most 
enthusiastic as to the possibilities. As a 
consequence FHA commitments were 
issued for the first 150 houses. The 
tremendous pressure and speed of the 
operation can be appreciated when it 
is understood that most of this activity 
was completed and out of the way 
when the first “house-section” was 
moved on February 3. 


The Job Gets Started 


February 3 was “the day.” Not until 
the first test lift of a “house-section” 
was made could the feasibility of all ot 
the elaborate preparations and calcula 
tions be verified. 


And the first lift was successful. Ob 
viously the method worked. From then 
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The 


Navy's original time schedule of 35 


on, speed was of the essence. 


days for clearance of the site still had 
to be met and it was met—with hours 
to spare. 

\ word as to the sectionalizing tech 
nique. As can be seen from the illus 
trations, the barracks building was cut 
through sidewalls, plates, and root by 
power saws. Then cables were lowered 
through the roof, ceiling, and floor and 
fastened to a “strongback” bearing un 
der the floor girders. The upper ends 
ot these cables attached to a 
“spreader” rig on a crane—this tech 
nique having been devised to prevent 
distortion and rocking of the building 
frame. Thus braced, the entire 
was lifted 
lifting operation was actually accom 
plished that the practicability of the 
method was demonstrated beyond any 


were 


unit 


lear. It was not until this 


question. 

The barracks buildings were H 
shaped, two-story structures, built in 
the fall of 1941 under a high Navy 
material specification. Consequently the 
lumber, all straight-grain Douglas fir, 
much finer 
than anything that could be bought to 
day. The uprights or wings of the 


was of a superior grade 


Hi were 28 feet wide x 100 feet long, 
each floor thus providing five house 
units. The nits made from the second 
floor had intact, 
whereas the units made trom first floor 
sections had to be provided with roofs. 


sections all roots 


These roofs came trom the 28-foot x 
112-toot 


wing 


two-story connecting central 
the cross-bar of the H. 

Thus, each barracks building con 
tained 20 floor panels and sets of side 
walls, the units taken trom the build 
ing ends having two side walls and one 
end wall; the intermediate units having 
only the two side walls. It was possible 
to cut five roof sections from each cen 
tral section, which made a total of 150 
units with roof sections available from 
the ten buildings. The total possible 
number of floor panels available from 
the operation was 200, resulting from 
the cut of 2() from each building. It was 
necessary ot course, to use some mate 
rial for outside walls and interior parti: 
tions but the remarkable economy of 





the operation can be demonstrated by 
the fact that of a possible 200 floor 
panels, 181 complete finished houses 
The economy otf the 
indicated by the 
a box car ot 


were developed. 
operation is further 
fact that less than 
material resulted trom the 
of the 181 houses. 


waste 


construction 


Taxi Service—Prefabrication 
Following the sectionalizing of the 
buildings, cach house section—weigh 
ing approximately 11 tons—was placed 
on a waiting taxi” 
equipped with a special bearing frame, 
and hauled a mile and a half, over a 


specially constructed roadway on land 


“shovel trailer, 


belonging to Mr. McLean, to the erec 


tion site. There a continuous masonry 


foundation had already been erected for 
and a 


each house section crane 


waiting to lift the house unit from the 


was 
trailer and place it on the foundation 
Waiting crews quickly set prefabricated 
partitions in place—these partitions hay 
ing been developed trom existing parti 
tions in the barracks buildings. Al 
though all material was used material, 
it had been processed through a shop 
operation, cleaned, pre-sawed, and de 
site, so that a minimum 
effort 


livered to the 


of time and was necessary to 
place it. 

House units were moved to the erec 
tion site at the rate of 11 per eight 
Additional trucks 


partition materials, plumbing fixtures, 


hour day. carried 
pipe, and other items, all of which de 
veloped in an orderly flow from the 
The 
house was completely finished within 


demounting operation. average 
30) days atter the house was moved to 
the foundation, including plumbing, 
carpentry, floor finishing, 

masonry, flashing, and roofing. 


While the 


were proceeding, the Veterans Service 


painting, 


construction operations 
Center interviewed Negro veterans, es 
tablished their eligibility, and referred 
them to the sales office, where they 
were given their choice of lots, in the 
order of The re 
most of the 


their registration. 


sponse was tremendous, 
families realizing the considerable value 
of the bargain being 


tor them. 


made available 





auVerrse 





The North 


developed in accordance with the best 


sites in Truxton were 


subdivision planning principles, thus 


assuring a permanently attractive neigh 


borhood, protection of property values 
and maximum sales appeal. The mint 
mum lot frontage 1s 60 feet, the average 
depth 100 feet. The cost of the lot was 
included in the purchase price, as was 
also the cost of grading, seeding, and 


Also 


apartment size yas 


landscaping. included were an 


range, automatie 


gas hot-water heater, kerosene spac 
heater, and a Servel gas refrigerator, all 
connected to a “bottle gas” installation 

The amount of the FHA-insured, 20 
year, 4 per cent mortgage was $3400 
Thus the owner's payments, including 
payments on principal, interest, taxes, 
and insurance, are approximately $26 
per month. This figure is less than the 
rentals paid for some of the slum prop 
erties previously occupied by these 
people. 

Even at these low costs, the contra 
but his 


sense of public responsibility and sin 


tor made an acceptable proht 


cere desire to help low-income families 
him take 
normal proit. The secret, if there be 


made determine to only a 


was in the initiative, the drive, 
that 


possible. There were no hidden costs 


one, 


and the vision made the dream 


there can be none in such an opera 


tion. It was an honest adventure, bril 
liantly conceived and carefully executed 


The 


throughout. 


operation 
The 


and 


was a private on 


Rede 
Authority, 
while perhaps providing the spark an: 


Portsmouth 
velopment Housing 
the appreciation of need, was not ac 
tively in the 
expeditit 


PHA. 


picture, except in the 


of site disposition with 


ig 


High Praise 
Comments received during construc 


tion were varied and interesting but 


all were unanimous as to the worth 


and value of the operation. Mortgags 
and investment bankers, racial relations 
and housing specialists characterized 
the development as the “outstanding 
Negro housing project in the United 


States.” Frank R. Creedon, at that 
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Rural Housing Is Business of Farmers Home Administration 
DILLARD B. LASSETER 


Administrator, Farmers Home 
Administration 


The Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1946 made possible at least a 
limited solution to the important prob- 
lem of rural housing. The Act includes 
authorization to make and insure loans 
to tenant farmers, sharecroppers, farm 
laborers, and owners of inadequate or 
under-improved acreages for the pur 
pose of purchasing, improving, or en 
larging such farms. 

During the 1947 fiscal year, the 
Farmers Home Administration loaned 
a total of $43,420,698 for such real 
estate purchase or improvement pur 
poses to 5807 families. Of these loans, 
$5,071,712—11.6 per cent—was used to 
construct new dwellings, or to repair 
or modernize existing dwellings. Most 
of it—$2,931,888—was used to con 
struct new dwellings 

An additional 8.9 per cent of the 
total loaned, roughly $3.8 million, was 
used to construct or repair other farm 
buildings. 

Most of his housing activity was in 
the southern states, where the need was 
most acute. In the reclamation areas 
of the west, too, considerable work is 
now in progress with agency credit. 
Families who settled on these reclama 
tion projects own their land but many 
of them are living in temporary hous 
ing—usually tarpaper shacks of one or 
two rooms. Agency credit is making 
permanent housing possible for many 
of these families. 


Rural Housing Need 

For decades there has been a grow 
ing realization of the importance ol 
such construction to the health and to 
the social and material well-being of 
farm families but for the most part 
inadequate housing has always been 
associated in the public mind with 
city dwellings. 

Yet rural farm dwellings in general 
are inferior to those of urban families! 

This fact was rather plainly revealed 
by a depression-years tenancy survey, 
out of which grew the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act of 1937. This Act 
established a system whereby tenants 
unable to obtain credit from private 
sources could turn to the government 
for funds needed to buy family-type 
farms of their own. During the ten 
years this law has been in effect, ap 
proximately 48,000 farm families have 
found a ladder up which they could 
climb from tenancy to the ownership 
of their own adequately improved 
farms. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1946 amends and broadens the 
scope of this earlier Bankhead-Jones 
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Farm Tenant Act. It provides a means 
—through the insured mortgage fea 
tures of the Act—for private credit 
sources to participate in this program 
with the safety of a government guar 
antee for their loan. It makes it possi 
ble for disabled veterans to purchase 
farms, previously impossible in the ex 
isting legislation. It includes provisions 
for the development of unimproved or 
under-improved units that are much 
broader than previous legislation. 


In-the-Home Training 

In addition to these credit services to 
farm families, the Farmers Home Ad 
ministration and its predecessor agen 
cies have been able to offer many addi 
tional services that have proved valuable 
to the recipients. It has helped the 
farmer—and especially the farm wife 
solve home management problems by 
in-the-home instruction by qualified 
home management specialists. These 
women showed the farm wife how to 
“make over” or “make do” so that 
their homes could be adequately, 
cleanly, and becomingly furnished. 
They taught borrower-families ways to 
preserve or !engthen the life of existing 
improvements and how to pay for 
needed improvements from increased 
farm income. They taught the families 
simple farm record keeping, so that it 
became possible to budget necessary 
expenses for home repair or improve 
ment. 

In its earlier years of operations, 
much experimentation was done in the 
held of low-cost housing, so that bor 
rowers could be helpfully advised on 
the best and most-easily-budgeted meth 
ods of repairing their farm improve 
ments or of replacing them. This work 
included experimentation with rammed 
earth, adobe, cotton, steel, and masonry 
houses and with precutting and pre 
fabricating methods of construction. 

To understand the work that the 
Farmers Home Administration is now 
doing in the housing field, and the 
work of its predecessor agencies, it is 
important, first, to see the problem of 
rural poverty and the need for elimina 
tion of rural slum areas. 

Rural Poverty 

A recent report prepared by the In 
terbureau Committee on Post-War Pro 
grams states: “An important reason for 
inadequate farm housing has been the 
lack of sufficient remunerative employ- 
ment to pay for better structures.” The 
1945' census of agriculture shows that 


half the farmers ot the nation earned 
gross incomes of less than $1500 per 
year during 1944—a war year of high 
prices for farm products. Their net 
income, after paying operating ex 
penses, was obviously much lower and 
left very limited funds for family liv 
ing expenses and for making capital 
improvements on their land. 

The previously cited Interbureau re 
port further states: “In general the 
quality of farm housing corresponds 
with the capacity of the farm or com 
bination of farm and off-farm employ 
ment to support the dwelling. Of 
5,760,000 farm operator dwellings on 
farms in 1940, approximately one-third 
could be classified as ‘Acceptable’, an 
other third as ‘Repairable’, and the final 
third as ‘Non-Repairable’. . . . In the 
case of 3,200,000 farms where income 
would not finance acceptable housing, 
more than a million and a half of the 
farm homes in the group were reported 
as non-repairable.” 

These figures were based on mate 
rial from the 1940 census and indicate 
problems present at that time. They 
are probably even more significant to 
day. There was little or no new con 
struction or major repairs during the 
war years. Since that time, materials 
have continued to be expensive, difficult 
to obtain, or of poor quality. Labor to 
make necessary repairs or to do con 
struction work has been almost non 
existent, or too expensive for the farm 
families who need it most. In the seven 
years 1940-1946, existing housing con 
tinued to deteriorate without replace 
ment or repair in proportion to the de 
terioration. There was, however, a 
compensating reduction in farm popu 
lation as farm youth entered the armed 
forces and their families moved to the 
cities for war jobs. In the. postwar pe 
riod, however, many of these families 
returned to the farm, only to find rural 
housing the big problem it was at the 
time of their leaving. 

Type of Help Available 

What tools are available to solve this 
problem of rural housing? For the city 
dweller, the Federal Housing Adminis 
tration is doing an excellent job but it 
is unable to operate in most rural areas. 
While private credit was available to 
the well-to-do farmer, up to 1937 there 
was very little legislation that would 
help the low-income farm family—the 
group that needed assistance most. The 
Public Housing Administration has 
been authorized under various legisla 
tion to do some rural housing con 
struction but it has operated only a 
limited program in this field. Only an 
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estimated 5000 farm homes have been 
either built or repaired by this agency. 

The Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture developed 
many plans that a farmer could use in 
building satistactory dwellings, if he 
could find the necessary credit. The 
Farm Credit Administration, through 
its Federal Land Banks and Land Bank 
Commissioner Loans, offered credit to 
those farmers who had sufficient equity 
in the land or security of other kinds so 
that they did not need to finance more 
than 65 per cent—in the case of Land 
Bank Commissioner Loans 75 per cent 

of the indebtedness. 

But in 1937 there was no agency of 
government that had legislative author 
ity to make the 100 per cent loans 
needed by families whose housing 
problems demanded the most prompt 
attention. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act, passed that 
year, made a step in the right direction 
when it offered tenant farmers, share 
croppers, and farm laborers an oppor 
tunity to get 100 per cent loans to 
buy family-type farms. Funds could be 
included in such loans to make neces 
sary improvements to either the land 
or the structures on it, so that the 
dwellings met certain minimum stand 
ards. These standards included: 


Minimum Standards 

1—The house should be located on a 
farm providing an effective employ 
ment opportunity that is capable of sup 
porting, in terms of normal wages and 
prices, at least a satisfactory standard of 
living while the loan is being repaid. 

2—The site should be well drained 
and suitably located in relation to the 
farm buildings. Where roads are not 
surfaced, the site should be beyond 
the dustline. 

3—There should be available a sup 
ply of good water at all times. Wells, 
springs, cisterns, plumbing, septic tanks, 
chimneys, heating installations, and 
construction in general should comply 
with sanitary and safety standards. 

4—The roof should be tight to water 
at all seasons; floors tight and so fin 
ished as to permit easy cleaning; walls 
tight and constructed for comfortable 
year-round temperature. Inner walls 
and ceilings should be made of mate 
rials that will reflect a reasonable 
amount of light, deaden some noise to 
insure privacy, and be capable of clean 
ing. Ceiling height should be not less 
than 7 feet, 4 inches. 

5—Windows should be screened. 

6—Sufficient storage space should be 
provided for family needs. 

Using these minimum standards, 
farms purchased under the tenant-pur 
chase program frequently required ma 
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jor renovation or complete rebuilding 
and, until materials became too scarce 
in the war years, funds were included 
in the loan to permit such needed con 
struction. 

Agency procedure determined that 
funds should not be included in farm 
ownership loans to repair old dilapi 
dated structures that would be short 
lived and unsatisfactory if they were re 
paired. The rule is that such structures 
should be demolished. Suitable new 
structures should be built if they are 
needed and essential to the successful 
operation of the farm. On the other 
hand, structures of value and potential 
usefulness should not be destroyed but 
should be repaired. 


A Problem 

This policy frequently posed a new 
question, however, since the legislation 
in existence at that time made it im 
possible to loan a borrower, for the 
combined purchase of a farm and 
necessary repairs to buildings and land, 
a sum totaling more than the average 
value of all farms covering 30 acres 
or more in the county. In many coun 
ties this loan limitation meant that a 
family could borrow only a few thou 
sand dollars—it was actually as low as 
$1000 in some southern counties—for 
farm purchase, plus improvements. In 
many counties the program was en 
tirely inoperative because of this loan 
limitation figure. 

Despite these limitations, the agency 
loaned, prior to the passage in 1946 of 
the Farmers Home Administration Act, 
almost $260 million dollars, to approxi 
mately 41,000 families. While a major 
portion of this lending was for the 
purchase of farms, it included a sizable 
amount for actual construction or re 
pair of dwellings. 

The actual amount spent on such 
improvements might have been much 
higher except for the war. During 
1940-46, the agency earmarked funds 
for necessary improvements but this 
money was not spent while materials 
were scarce or were needed for vital 
war purposes. Today the agency is 
recommending to all borrowers that 
funds for construction be used within 
15 months after closing the loan. 

With the passage of the Farmers 
Home Administration Act in 1946, the 
war-decimated housing activity of the 
agency was given a transfusion that 
has resulted in the previously men 
tioned $5 million dwelling construction. 


FHA Powers 
Specifically, under the Act as now 
written, the Farmers Home Adminis 
tration may undertake the following 
services: 
1—Make loans for the purchase and 


improvement of farms. Under this pro 
vision, persons who do not own their 
own tarms and do not have credit avail 
able to finance such purchases or im 
provements, may borrow up to 100 per 
cent of the amount needed for such pur 
chases or improvements. These are 
direct government loans, repayable at 
31 interest, on a variable payment 
plan, geared to farm ‘income, and al 
lowing a maximum ot 40 years tor 
All such loans 
must be made for either the purchase 
or improvement of farms which, as 


complete amortization. 


purchased or improved, constitute an 
efhcient family-type unit capable of sup 
plying full employment for the opera 
tor and of producing sufficient income 
to repay the loan, while at the same 
time providing an adequate level ot 
family living. 

2—Make loans for the purchase of 
additional land needed to enlarge an 
uneconomic unit into a_ family-type 
farm. Owners whose farms are too 
small to qualify as a family type unit 
may obtain funds to permit them to 
purchase additional acreage that will 
bring their holdings up to an efficient 
level. 
3—Make loans to develop under-im 
proved farms. An owner whose farm is 
inefhcient because it lacks needed im 
provements may obtain loans for the 
construction, repair, or replacement ot 
such improvements. Similar loans may 
also be made for soil improvements, 
fencing, and terracing. 

In all three types of loans, both the 
applicant and the farm he desires to 
either purchase, improve, or develop 
must be approved by a committee of 
three local persons, at least two of them 
farmers. All loans must be at or lower 
than the average value of all efficient 
family-type farm units in the county 
This change from all units 30 acres or 
more to all efficient units has now 
made it possible to make loans in most 
counties and the minimum price limita 
tion in effect anywhere in the country 
is now $4500. 

In all three types of loans, funds may 
be included for either construction or 
repair of the family dwelling to meet 
satisfactory requirements of health, 
safety, and convenience. All farms must 
be ones that, when purchased, im 
proved, or developed, will “appraise 
out” on the basis of long-time prices 
and normal earning capacities. Veter 
ans have preference for all loans. 

Insured Loans 

The Act also added one further fea 
ture not previously included in rural 
credit legislation. For the first time, a 
place for private credit has been found 
in the government’s agricultural credit 
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set-up. Loans made by private lenders 
that do not exceed 90 per cent of the 
investment in the farm will be insured 
by the Farmers Home Administration. 
Because of this safety factor, and be 
cause the Farmers Home Administra 


tion does all the servicing on such 
loans, private lenders may reasonably 
be expected to accept this type of credit 
as readily as they dothe Federal Hous 
ing Administration credit available to 
city dwellers. Lenders receive 2') per 
cent interest on their investment but 
the borrower pays 34) per cent. The 
difference goes to the agency tor pay 
ment of insurance costs and servicing 
fees. 

Despite the authorization carried in 
the Farmers Home Administration 
Act, applicants should not expect a 
major housing program by the Farmers 
Home Administration in our rural 
areas during the fiscal year 1948. While 
the authorization for direct loans is $50 
million, appropriations tor the coming 
year are less than one-third that 
amount. It is estimated that the actual 
appropriation of $15 million will per 
mit the Farmers Home Administration 
to make approximately 3500 loans 
but there were 55,000 applications for 
such services on hand at the end of the 
1947 fiscal year. 

Authorization for the insuring ol 
privately made loans was set in the Act 
as $100 million in any one year but 
the actual number made will depend 
entirely upon the degree to which 
private credit circles accept this new 
farm financing scheme and it is ex 
pected that during the first year or so, 
only a pilot program will be carried on. 
(The first loan under the insured mort 
gage feature of the FHA Act was made 
in Americus, Georgia, on October 3, 
1947.) 

Guidance Available 

To help borrowers repay Farmers 
Home loans, no matter whether they 
represent direct government credit o1 
insured mortgages on loans made by 
private lenders, the agency supplies on 
the-farm guidance in farm and home 
management where needed. It has 
skilled farm and home management 
held staffs who visit families period 
ically, help them plan their operations, 
and provide any technical assistance 
needed. 

At least partially because of this on 
the-farm assistance, borrowers are re 
paying their loans far ahead of sched 
ule. Of the 47,000 families who have 
borrowed to date, 16 per cent have 
already repaid in full loans that had 30 
or more years yet to mature. All bor 
rowers still on the program have paid 
156 per cent of the scheduled repay 
ment, based on 40-year amortization. 
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URGENTLY NEEDED— 


ANSWERS TO PAYMENTS-IN- 
LIEU OF TAXES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


How much money will cities 
lose under the payments in lieu 
of taxes policy set for local 
housing authorities by Congress 
this summer? 

To get an authentic, nation 
wide answer to this question, a 
questionaire was sent in Septem 
ber to the municipal finance 
officers of every city and town 
in the country in which there 
is a local housing authority oper 
ating locally owned, low-rent 
housing. The questionnaire was 
prepared and distributed by the 
Municipal Finance Officers As 
sociation, one of NAHO’s 
neighbors at “1313.° MFOA is 
concerned over the loss of muni 
cipal revenue that the present 
restriction against voluntary pay 
ments makes certain. Therefore, 
the Finance Ofhcers Association 
is collecting facts for use as the 
basis for drafting a more equita 
ble formula tor in lieu payments. 
In 1944 MFOA helped devise the 
10 per cent of shelter rents for- 
mula that was in use up to this 
summer. 

NAHO urges all local authori 
ties that have not already done 
so to get in touch with their 
local finance officer and work 
with him in completing the 
questionnaire. 











ANNUAL MEETING— 
(Continued from page 346) 


Associate Chief Economist. It was 
pointed out that if the costs of an 
adequate research program are too high 
for a small authority to bear, the state 
housing agency could take on_ this 
function for a group of local authori 
ties. Another suggestion was that 
NAHO should set up a résearch com- 
mittee to consider this question as 
well as the possibility of utilizing the 
NAHO staff to give research assis 
tance to local authorities. 

Personnel Policies—At the personnel 
round table, the size of a local au 
thority’s staff in relation to the num 
ber of dwellings operated by the au 


thority was discussed by Jimmy Fuerst, 


of Chicago, on the basis of his recent 


study of 36 local authorities. Mr. 


Fuerst’s complete findings will be pub 
(Continued Column 3, Page 371) 





PORTSMOUTH— 


(Continued from page 35 


7) 


time the Housing Exped-ter, dispatch 
several observers to maintain a con 
tinuing contact with the operation and 
commented that it “outdid the pre 
fabricators—it even saved the nails. 
Both the Office of the Housing Ex 
peditor and what was then the Na 
tional Housing Agency (now the Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency) wer 
of considerable assistance in locatin 
and obtaining equipment. 

Now North Truxton is finished. It 
has grown already to 250 homes fo1 
Negro veterans. It has made poss ble. 
at a low cost, decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing that would never have been 
produced without the vision and initia 
tive of a man who was determined to 
see that something was done. 

What has been done in Portsmouth 
can be done elsewhere. In every center 
of war activity there are still numbers ot 
barracks that can be used in a similar 
manner. The way has been shown 
The challenge is there—why not tak« 
it up? Here is a means close at hand 
to help relieve the still critical housing 
shortage. Why not use it? 


PUERTO RICO— 


(Continued from page 354) 


1—Enlarging the “market” at the 
top in order to further the policy of 
enlarging it at the bottom, the higher 
rent tenants making up the deficit cre 
ated by the very poor. This program 
will be accompanied by efforts to pro 
vide permanent developments having 
slightly increased amenities. 

In addition, the first concrete step 
has been taken to assist the lower range 
of middle-income families in obtaining 
a decent home by providing lots on 
which they can build, at cost. Land 
here is very expensive in comparison 
with continental prices. It is sold by the 
square meter (roughly ten square feet) 
and an average lot 50 feet x 100 feet, 
in very ordinary surroundings, brings 
$3000 to $4000, a price out of range 
for a lower middle-class family. 

2—Pretabricated houses of various 
sorts and preferably of local materials. 

3—A light-weight structure adapt 
able to swampy land without high 
foundation costs. 

4—A development type one step 
above the “land and utility” develop 
ments—providing at least a nucleus of 
a house, of new construction, as well 
as the standard outhouse with utilities. 

5—Redevelopment of “slum dis 
tricts.”” 

6—The new town of San Jose near 
San Juan. 
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Association News 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The final meeting of the 1947 Board 
of Governors was held in New York 
City on November 20, immediately at 
ter the close of the NAHO annual 
The following action 
taken at that time: 


meeting. was 


|. Tribute to PHA Commissioner 
Myer—The Board unanimously adopted 
a resolution in 


appreciation of Com 


missioner Myer—tfor his “strong na 
tional leadership in public housing” 
and for his “wise, dispassionate, and 
always available counsel to this Board.” 
(A similar resolution adopted by the 
NAHO membership at the final lunch 
econ 


session of the meeting is 


duced in full on page 338.) 


repro 


2. Approval of “Housing Program 
for Now and Later’— The Board 
unanimously approved for publication 
the statement of housing principles as 
prepared by Catherine Bauer with the 
NAHO-NPHC 
committee and discussed at a general 

the annual meeting. (The 
NPHC Board has not yet acted on this 
question. ) 

3. Establishment of North Central 
Regional Council—Consolidation of the 
Midwest and East Central Regional 
Councils to coincide with the geo 
graphical boundaries of the new PHA 
Region III was approved, following a 
report that the membership of both 
regions had given their approval to 
the plan and elected a slate of officers 
through a mail ballot election (see Oc 
tober JourNAL, pages 304-305). Ray 
mond A. Kirby, Director of the Toledo 
Metropolitan Housing Authority, was 
introduced as the duly elected Presi 
dent of the new regional council. 


4. New Board Members—James H. 
England, Executive Director of the 
New York City Housing Authority, 
and Muriel Mawer, Chairman of the 
Seattle Authority, were elected to the 
Board to fill created, re 
spectively, by the resignation of Max 
well H. Tretter and the election of 
John W. Beard as NAHO Vice-Presi 
dent. 


assistance ot a joint 


session of 


vacancies 


5. Managers Round Table Report 
\ recommendation for advancing the 
housing management profession and 
for recognition of managers in NAHO 
was received from William J. Sutcliffe 
and A. Z. Pittler on behalf of delegates 
who had attended a round table session 
at the annual meeting on “Housing 
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The 
Board requested that a more detailed 
written report should be presented to 
serve as 


Management as a Profession.” 


a basis for tuture action 
page 346). 

6. Tribute to Outgoing Officers and 
Governors—An expression of apprecia 
tion was extended to retiring NAHO 
President Ervin W. Blum and to the 


(see 


other members of the Board whose 
terms expire this year. 
The Board was to have met once 


more this year but, because of travel 
difficulties, the meeting was postponed 
to January 12 and 13, 1948, at the 
NAHO headquarters in Chicago. At 
that time the Board is to set a time and 
place for the 1948 annual meeting, an 
nounce appointments to standing and 
special NAHO committees, and take 
action on the following issues: (1) As 
sociation budget and program for 1948; 


(2) review ot election procedure in 
light of the report of the 1947 Elec 
tions Committee; and (3) consideration 
of the question of testifying before the 
Joint 


Housing. It 


Committee on 
agreement that 
NAHO should present a statement to 
the Committee, the 


Congressional 
there is 
Board is also to 
designate a spokesman. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

The newly established NAHO Com 
mittee on Public Relations held its first 
New York on 
16, under the Chairmanship of Ray O. 
kdwards of Jacksonville. Mr. Edwards 
later reported on the meeting at the 


neeting in November 


public relations session of the annual 


page 
249 
342 for a brief summary of his report ) 


meeting on November 20 (see 
Following is a list of other members 
of the Clarence C. Klein, 


Pittsburgh; Philip M. Klutznick, Chi 


Committee: 





NEWLY 


on this list are the two new 
November 
resigned. 
President—Ray ©. Epwarps, 
Vice-President 
ing Authority. 
Vice-President—Joun W. 


Terms Expiring 1950— 


Ernest J. 
Hexpert J. Danke, 
Oregon 


Froyp S. Rarcurorp, 


of New Orleans 


of the City of Gary, Indiana 
Term Expiring 1949— 
James H. ENcGLaAnp, 
Authority 
Term Expiring 1948— 


Executive 





1948 NAHO OFFICERS 
ELECTED BOARD MEMBERS 


Following is a list of the new officers and members of the Board ot 
Governors of NAHO, whose election by mail ballot was announced at 
the NAHO annual business meeting on November 138. 
Joard members elected by 
20 to fill unexpired terms of 


Executive Director, The Housing Au 

thority of Jacksonville, Florida. 

ExiizanetH Woop, Executive Secretary, Chicago Hous 

Bearp, Secretary-Executive 
Housing Authority of the City and County of San Francisco. 

New Members of the Board of Governors 


Fpowarp Apams, Executive Director and Secretary, Housing 
of the Town of Wethersheld, Connecticut 

$oHN, Director, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority 

Chairman, 
Executive 

Authority of the City of Vancouver 


J. Grrpert Scuers, Secretary-Executive Director, Housing 


At Tuomas, Manager, Delaney Community, The Housing 
Director, 


Muriet Mawer, Chairman, Housing Authority of the City of Seattle 


Also included 
the Board on 


toard members who had 


The 


Director, 


Authority 


Housing Authority of Portland, 


Director and Secretary, Housing 


Authority 


Authority 


New York City Housing 
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Above, left to right at the Mexican dinner at the Southwest 
Regional Conference: Conference Chairman R. A. Bremer; 
Henrietta Bethea, President of the Houston Chapter; Regional 


President B. Finley Vinson; Mrs. F. W. 


Brown, wife of Execu- 


SOUTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Left: Incoming Regional President B. Finley Vinson (at microphone); outgoing Presi- 


dent J. Gilbert Scheib. 


Below: Speaker—Congressman Lyndon Johnson of Texas; PHA Regional Director 
Marshall W. Amis; Conference Director R. A. Bremer. 


tive Director of San Antonio Authority; Marie C. McGuire, 


cago; Hugh R. Pomeroy, Westchester 
County, New York; Floyd S. Ratch 
ford, Vancouver; Milton Shufro, Chi 
cago; Frank Wilkinson, Los Angeles. 








SOUTHWEST REGIONAL COUNCIL 

B. Finley Vinson of PHA’s Region 
V office in Fort Worth was elected 
President of the Southwest Regional 
Council at the regional conference in 
San Antonio, October 20-21. Attend 
ance at the conference was the highest 
in the region’s history—coming to 
more than half the total membership 
of the region. (There were more than 
200 NAHO members and some 75 
guests registered. ) 

PHA Commissioner Dillon S. Myer 
and Texas Congressman Lyndon John- 
son were the principal speakers at the 
two-day meeting. An unexpected par 
ticipant on the program was George 
S. Berry, state commander of the Amer 
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ican Legion, who characterized himself 
as a recent convert to the cause of 
public low-rent housing. Mr. Berry's 
impromptu remarks on the need for 
public education in the field of hous 
ing served to point up the main ad 
dresses on the same theme. “Some otf 
our people are not particularly for your 
program because they do not know 
enough about it,” Mr. Berry said. “You 
people in housing must have the un 
derstanding and courage to stand up 
and answer the questions about public 
housing; let the public know the splen 
did work you are doing.” 

Other officers and executive commit- 
tee members elected at the San An 
tonio meeting are as follows: Vice 
President—Marie C. McGuire, Hous 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer—George L. 
Bott, New Orleans; Executive Com 
mittee—Frank W. Brown, San An 
tonio; Edna Garrett, Corpus Christi; 
W. R. Johnson, Dallas; Ian MacTavish, 
Clovis, New Mexico; R. Redding Ste 
venson, Little Rock. Holdover execu 
tive committe members are: R. A. 


Bremer, PHA Region V; Ross D. 


Evahn, Orange, Texas; Fred B. Mit- 


Regional Vice-President; PHA Commissioner Dillon S. Myer; 
Mrs. Marshall W. Amis; NAHO President E. W. Blum; Edwin 
R. Simmang, Chairman of the San Antonio Authority; Mrs. 
Simmang; PHA Region V Director Marshall W. Amis. 


chell, Bauxite, Arkansas; Neil E. 
Rooney, Wichita; Mrs. Johnny T. 
Smith, Galveston. 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL COUNCIL 

Regional Vice-President Daniel F. 
Burns of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has become President of the New Eng 
land Regional Council, following the 
resignation of Edward Adams, to accept 
election to the NAHO Board of Gov 
ernors. Mr. Adams has also been desig 
nated as the regional representative on 
the NAHO PHA-LHA Relations Com 
mittee. 

At the December 3 meeting of the 
New England Executive Committee, 
two new Committee members were 
elected, as follows: Raymond D. 
Holmes, of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Harold B. Fliege; and Helen 
S. McPherson, of New Haven. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL COUNCIL 
Following a referendum among the 
NAHO members in the Midwest and 
East Central Regions, the Board of 
(Continued page 367) 
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Preventive Maintenance Demands Regular Inspection 


In January of this year, our property 
inspection schedule was put into effect. 
No longer are we dependent on hap 
penstance or a painting schedule to 
give us a chance to check on the in 
terior condition of our units. Under 
the direction of a property inspector, 
our tenants and our management and 
maintenance staffs are doing a coordi- 
nated and continuing inspection job 
that is paying off. 

The inspector’s unvarying approach 
to the tenant is that this inspection is 
designed to assure the tenant of getting 
the maximum efficient use of his home 
and to help him understand manage 
ment’s serious interest in keeping the 
premises in top-notch condition at all 
times. 

For the job of property inspector, 
we decided on a woman—a woman 
with a home economics background, 
an interest in people, the ability to 
inspire cooperation; a woman who 
could be trained to recognize defects 
of a structural nature, climb innumer 
able stairs, and be physically able to 
be out in all kinds of weather. We 
set the job up on the maintenance pay 
roll. 

We will admit, first off, that our 
first inspector found the job too tough. 
The weather and climbing were hard 
for her to take and she finally left us 
for a desk job with another agency. 
While the job doesn’t demand an 


Amazon, it does take physical stamina. * 


Records Established 

To get going, we set up files at each 
project office. Each apartment in each 
building had its folder. In it were 
placed a “property inspection sheet,” 
which lists all the items in the unit 
of which we want to keep track, as 
well as a record ot the tenant’s name, 
address, unit size, date of move-in, 
present rent, and tamily composition. 
All these factors have a bearing on 
what type of maintenance job can be 
expected and on what can be antici 
pated in the way of correction, should 
our inspection show a need for it. 

The entire front page of our inspec 
tion sheet is concerned with the struc 
tural and equipment aspects of the 
apartment. It covers stove, refrigera 
tor, kitchen cabinet, cupboards, sink, 
windows, doors, water heater, floors, 
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walls, space heater, closets, medicine 
cabinet, commode, wash basin, bath 
tub, towel racks. The inspector pro 
vides a one- or two-word evaluation of 
the condition of each item—such as, 
o. k., rusty, dirty, stained, torn, broken, 
etc. (A copy of the form is available 
on request to the Houston Authority.) 

Provision is made on the form for 
noting the condition of painted sur 
faces. A number code system is used 
for indicating need for paint. The re 
sulting “need score” is later trans 
ferred to a painting schedule that is 
used to determine the order in which 
units will be painted. The code sys 
tem is simply a 1, 2, 3 grading of each 
painted surface—l representing good 
condition, 2 fair, and 3 very bad. 

The back of the inspection sheet pro 
vides ample room for noting outside 
appearance of the unit. Space on the 
form is provided also for any general 
remarks or comments by the inspector. 

Garbage Cans 

On the back of the form, space is 
also provided for noting whether or 
not the tenant has an adequate gar 
bage can. If he does not, this fact is 
recorded and the manager at once con 
tacts the tenant on the need for him 
to immediately purchase one. All cans 
are numbered in the maintenance de 
partment free of charge and a record 
is kept as to which tenants have which 


cans. This record gives us a lead as 
to who may not have cans and is, 
therefore, suspect in the matter of 


illegally disposing of garbage. 

Tenant 
mation on 
noted on 


intor 

family size, rent, etc., is 
a card by the manager at 
time of leasing; from this card, the 
inspector fills out a check sheet for the 
apartment involved. Check sheets for 
previous tenants of the same unit are 
left in the folder, so that there can 
be no question as to who 
specific damages. 

Since, for our program, there are 
2215 units to be inspected and since 
the manager accompanies the inspector 
on all regular calls, the inspector's 


name and necessary 


caused 


schedule is set up to coordinate with 
management duties. The first week of 
the month, when managers are tied up 
with rent collections, the inspector (1) 
Visits new tenants at each project; (2) 
re-visits poor housekeepers who have 
been uncovered on previous regular 
inspections; (3) checks garbage cans 
with tenants; (4) prepares reports; 
(5) completes desk work and confers 
with maintenance and management 
supervisors on conditions or problems 
found. During the remaining three 
weeks of the month, regular inspec 
tions with managers of the projects 
are made, one day per week being 
spent at each of the five projects. One 
building at a time is completed (it 
takes from 12 to 15 minutes to com 
plete inspection of an apartment); 
work orders are made by managers, 
based on inspection sheets; and the 
maintenance department’s paint chart 
is brought into line at the end of each 
inspection day according to findings 
on paint conditions. The manager is 
responsible for carrying through with 
the maintenance department after in 
spection. 

Since managers can rarely spend the 
entire day with the inspector, on regu 
lar inspection days, the inspector has 
time for re-checks on poor housekeep 
ers whose apartments need to be in 
spected until conditions are cleared. 
Remarks on the inspection sheet relat 
ing to poor housekeeping are required 
in great detail, in case there happens 
to be difficulty in getting tenant re 
sponse or in case there should be a 
possible necessity for later eviction. 


Check List for Inspections 

The inspector has the following list 
of reminders on points to be covered 
in visiting new tenants. She attempts 
to complete such visits during the first 
ten days of occupancy. 
1—Make routine check of equipment 
2—Give directions on care of equip 
ment, as follows: 
a—Detrost refrigerator at least once 

a week 
b—Wash refrigerator with hot soda 

water when cleaning 
c—Suggest temperature at which 
box should be set 


d—Explain that gas refrigerators 
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should not be hurried in defrost- 
ing by putting hot water in 
trays, etc. 
e—Concrete floors should be 
mopped or scrubbed with strong 
bleach solution 
f—Floors, cabinets, or shelves must 
not be painted. (Explain why.) 
g—Crayola marks, match scratches, 
or any other markings on walls 
are absolutely not tolerated 
h—Walls can be washed with soap 
and water but cleanser must not 
be used as it will take off paint 
i—Explain garbage collection 
Tell tenant to report anything that 
goes wrong with equipment to 


ow 


maintenance department immedi 
ately so that it can be kept in good 
condition. 


Handling Poor Housekeepers 

The routine that has so far been 
established by our inspector, Mrs. Bur 
dette McGorum, in handling poor 
housekeepers, in her words, follows: 

“After apartment has been checked, 
discuss with tenants the condition of 
the premises. Make a list of correc 
tions and explain each item and how 
it should be handled. Give tenant time 
limit to clean apartment. Time limit 
will depend on condition of apartment 
(two weeks is ample time to clean 
most of the apartments thoroughly). 
Do not tell tenant exact time of re 
check—keep her guessing.” 

Following is a sample of a message 
to a tenant: 

“This apartment has been checked 
today, February 22, 1947, by Mrs. Mc 
Gorum and the manager of this pro 
ject. It was found to be in a deplorable 
condition. It will be re-checked in 
two weeks, at which time you will be 
expected to have done the following: 
“1—Clean all grease off stove and boil 

burners; clean oven and _ broiler. 


“9 


2—Defrost refrigerator at least once 
a week and wash with hot soda 
water. 

“3—Wash shelves and cabinet. 

“4. Scrub floors with strong clorox 

water to remove stains. Keep food 

off floor to discourage roaches. 


Ji 


—Remove stains from sink, tub, and 
lavatory with lemon juice and salt. 
Do not use rough cleansers be 
cause they take enamel off. 

“6—Clean all crayola marks off wall 

with rubbing alcohol. 

“7—Remove match scratches with 

lemon juice. 

“If the above things are not done at 

time of re-check, eviction will be 

recommended.” 
On re-checking, if the person has 
not completely cleaned the apartment 
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but shows that she is making an effort 
to do what has been suggested, she is 
given more time. If the apartment has 
been cleaned satistactorily, the tenant 
is complimented and told that she will 
be expected to maintain this standard 
at all times and that she will be 
checked at various intervals. 

It no attempt has been made to fol 
low instructions, the becomes 
a management problem and the man 
ager and management supervisor de 
termine upon eviction or other pro 
cedure. 


case 


Sometimes causes for the 
condition that are not known to the 
inspector are uncovered by the man- 
ager. These conditions may call for 
requests for housekeeping aid or other 
services by a special community agency. 
Not infrequently, chronic illness re 
quiring medical attention or a condi 
tion requiring surgery for correction is 
discovered—which corrections, after 
proper referrals, are secured. Such 
causes of bad housekeeping are par 
ticularly true in large families of low 
income, where frequently 
stetrical care has caused a condition 
that makes physical exertion all but 
impossible; as a_ result, everything 
except barest necessities is neglected. 
Although, when making inspections, 
both the manager and inspector prefer 
that the tenant be home, the visits are 
made in their proper order, even if a 
tenant is known to be away 


poor ob 


trom 
However, in those cases where 
untenable conditions exist and the ten 
ant is not present, the inspector leaves 
a full list of corrections that are to 
be made and indicates that she will re 
turn shortly. 


home. 


The manager also notes 
this condition and arranges her time 
to make an immediate follow-up. 


Records 

The inspector keeps a card on each 
tenant, showing the project in which 
he lives, the building number, unit 
number, date of inspection and _ its 
result, date of follow-up and _ results. 
From these cards the information is 
transferred to a monthly report and the 
cards are filed according to date for 
re-check or, if no re-check is needed 
alphabetically by tenant name accord 
ing to project. 

A monthly inspection report shows 
the following: total number of regular 
inspections made; total of new tenants 
visited; total number of _ re-checks 
made; number of garbage cans sold 
by maintenance department following 
inspection; total of all inspections: 

During a typical month, of the 203 
regular inspections made, 164 apart- 
ments, or 81 per cent, were found to 
be in excellent condition; 22 or 11 per 

(Continued page 365) 


NAHO RETIREMENT 
PLAN LAUNCHED 


The plan otf NAHO’s Committee on 
Retirement Plans for Local Authority 
Employees was successfully launched on 
November | after four years of study 
and conferences by the Committee. 
under the chairmanship of N. H. Dos 
ker, Administrator of the City of Louts 
ville Municipal Housing Commission. 

The following authorities have either 
adopted the NAHO Retirement Plan 
or voted to make application for it and 
many more are reported to be at the 
point of taking favorable action: 

Housing Authority in the City ot 
Albany, Georgia 

Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority 

Housing Authority of the City of 
Columbus, Georgia 

Fall River (Massachusetts) Hous 
ing Authority 

Housing Authority of Jacksonville, 
Florida 

Johnstown (Pennsylvania) Hous 
ing Authority 

City of Louisville Municipal Hous 
ing Commission 

Memphis Housing Authority 

Nashville Housing Authority 

New Bedtord ( Massachusetts ) 
Housing Authority 

The Housing Authority of the 
City of St. Petersburg 
First Death Benefit Paid 

The first benefit payment under the 
NAHO Plan was made during the As 
sociation’s annual meeting in New 
York last month. Mr. Dosker, as a 
National Health and 
Welfare Retirement Association (which 
handles the administration of the 
NAHO Plan) presented Ray O. Ed 
wards, Executive Director of the Jack 
sonville Authority, a check in the 
amount of $2008.50 in payment of the 
first death claim to have been made 
under the Plan. Mr. Edwards accepted 
the check on behalf of the widow ot 
one of his maintenance foremen who 


trustee of the 


had died suddenly on November 11. 
He thanked Mr. Dosker for the 
promptness with which the claim had 
been settled and commended the sub 
stantial death benefit provision of the 
Plan. Mr. Dosker pointed out that 
under the NAHO Plan the minimum 
death benefit of ten months salary is 
available without medical examination. 
Under the NAHO Plan, a worker 
contributes 5 per cent of his salary and 
the housing authority contributes a 
matching 5 per cent—from which fund 
the employee receives future service 
benefits and the death benefit. In ad 
dition, the authority may contribute the 
(Continued column 2, page 370) 
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New Maintenance Products 


Seen in Print—Not in Operation 








STORAGE OF SCREENS, STORM SASH 
MADE EASY, WITH “SOT-A-WAY” 
Storm windows and screens can now 
be stored by hanging to prevent warp 
ing and glass breakage. Sot-4d-Way, a 
steel bracket with hooks is 
screwed to a ceiling beam. Screens or 
windows are suspended on the hooks 
by their frames. Hanging can be either 
in vertical or horizontal pos:tions. 
Brackets are boxed in a set of four, 


curved 


enough to store 21 windows or screens. 
Made by Barber Mig. Co., 5710 Ni 
collet Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 


‘JEEP’’ KEEPS JANITOR’S SUPPLIES 
MOVING FROM JOB TO JOB 





The Janitor’s Jeep shown above is 
said to be ideal for moving cleaning 


tools and materials. Equipped with 
racks tor brooms and brushes, 14-quart 
dual pails, and a 27-gallon heavy corru 
gated Witt can, the Jeep is constructed 
of steel and has a ',-ton capacity. Rub 
ber tires and swivel-type front caster 
make it easy to move about. Dimen 
sions: width, 324, inchs; length, 34! 
inches; height, 36 inches. Price—$75. 
Write H. J. Barrett, 1908 Walnut 


Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


“THREE-IN-ONE” INSECTICIDE KILLS 
ROACHES, ANTS, LICE, OTHER PESTS 


Chlordane a triple-hitting 
insecticide that kills by direct action, 
ingestion, and exposure to Vapor. It is 


prov ides 


effective against a wide variety of harm 
ful insects, including cockroaches, ants, 
lice, and other household, industrial, 
and agricultural insects. Consumers 
Union calls Chlordane “the answer to 
the housewife’s prayer so tar as cock 
roaches are concerned.” It may be ap 
plied as a solution, dust, or wettable 
powder and remains active for months 
after application. Moreover, when used 
in liquid form, it is resistant to mois 
ture, greasy deposits, and cleaning 
action. Chlordane is simple to handle 
and nearly odorless, giving off a mild 
cedar-like aroma. 

Manutactured under the trade name 
QOcta-Klor by Julius Hyman Co., Den 


ver, Colorado. 





1206 McDonald Avenue 





BERLAN WINDOW SHADE COMPANY, 
Inc. 
Specializing in 
Window Shades for Housing Projects 


Complete range of sizes and colors to meet your every need. Samples 
and prices on request. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Brooklyn, New York—H-1 








INSPECTION—( Continued from page 


cent, were in fair condition; and 17, 
or 8 per cent, were in poor condition 
with constant follow-up 
Listed 


indicated. 
as supplementary accomplish 
ments by the inspector during this 
month, were: (1) a conference with 
management and maintenance super 
visors; (2) one-half day with Red 
Cross nurse, visiting mothers with new 


babies (manager could not be out with 
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nurse and the inspector combined her 
inspection with the nurse’s visit); (3) 
a special check on all 
at one 


window panes 
project for the maintenance 
department; and (4) a visit to the 
Salvation Army workshop to check on 
availability and price of used furni 
ture, for referral to tenants with inade 
quate furnishings. (Seven families were 


found with pitifully imadequate fur 


LARGE OR SMALL—-MACHINE 
CLEANS SEWER, DRAIN PIPES 

















—— 


} 


Clogged pipes and drains can be 
cleaned electrically with the above ce 
vice. Equipped with two coiled spring 
cables enclosed in a housing, Nard 
eliminates the mess caused by the old 
fashioned hand rodding method. Cables 
are 37 feet long and of two diameters, 
'4 inch, with attachments tor cleaning 
small pipes, and 5/16 inch, fitted with 
exible steel cutting blades, for larger 
pipes. By compressing the blades they 
can be passed through small openings, 
expanding to the larger lines as they 
go. Revolving at high speed, the blades 
cut grease and other debris. Cen 
trifugal force keeps them against the 
side walls of the pipe and, at the same 
time, allows them to flex and pass 
around bends. Lightweight, compact, 
and sturdily built, Niard comes with 
either A.C., D.C., or Universal motor 
Price—A.C.: $139.75; Universal 
$141.75, f.0.b. Des Moines, lowa. Made 
by Roto-Rooter Corporation, 301 Uni 
versity Avenue, Des Moines 14, lowa 


nishings, so that, while adequate room 
space was children 
crowded four to a bed or sleeping on 


floor pallets. ) 


provided, were 


What is the tenant response? The 
only dificulty experienced to date has 
been with those tenants whose apart 
ments are in a filthy condition. Other 
wise, the tenants like our inspection 
procedure. Calls come into the man 
agement office, urging that inspections 
be made in a specific building, so that 
the management can become aware ol 
infestation caused by one poor house 
keeper in a building of clean homes. 
So far, only one tenant has refused to 
cooperate. The management supervisor 
is working with this difficult case and 
it is yet to be seen whether eviction 
will eventually be necessary. 
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FUNDS RAISED FOR CHILD CENTER 
THROUGH SALE OF MATCH BOOKS 

To raise funds for the child welfare 
center of Greendale, 
Greendale civic group has made ar 
rangements for the production of 
specially designed, giant size match 
books. These match books are to be 
sold without profit by merchants of 
the community who are cooperating 
in the fund drive. Walter Kroening, 
Manager of Greendale, describes the 
books as follows: 


Wiscons'n, a 


“The front cover will carry an art 
ist’s rendering of our shopping center, 
with a selection of seven pictures of 
our community on the back cover. The 
inside of the book will list the salient 
features of our town, together with a 
‘thank you’ note to our Greendale 
merchants for their cooperation in sell 
ing these matches without profit. The 
words ‘Greendale—W isconsin’s Garden 
City, will caption the match 
edge. 


book 
The reproduction will be done 
in stx colors.” 


RENTING STOVE, REFRIGERATOR 
MIGHT SOLVE REPAIR PROBLEM 

To provide a method of payment for 
refrigerator and «stove repair charges 
that will be satisfactory both to the 
tenant and to 
Sutcliffe monthly rental 
charge to the tenant for these pieces 
of equipment, with responsibility for 
their upkeep assumed by the authority. 
Mr. Sutcliffe, Manager of Lakeview 
Houses, 668-unit PHA-aided project ot 
the Buffalo Municipal Housing Au 
thority, describes his idea as follows: 

“The present difficulty of enforcing 
refrigerator and stove charges makes 


management, W. J. 
proposes a 


it necessary to cons‘der a more equ'table 
method of handling this operating ex 
pense. The stove ‘s not the personal 
property of the tenant; yet a tenant 
may pay for the replacement of a burn 
er at a cost of $6 and move trom the 
development two months later, giving 
us a burner with a possible use ex 
pectancy of six years. On transfers, 
we frequently find a burner defective. 
The transterred tenant is reluctant to 
pay for the replacement, which will go 
to the new tenant. 

“Also many families do not have 
burners replaced because of the cost. 
As a result, our electrical service is 
disrupted when some member of the 
family turns on the defective burner 
and causes our main fuses to blow. 

“Further, during the past 
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seven 


years, parts have been replaced at no 
cost to the present tenant. Now that 
normal wear and tear are affecting the 
efciency of these mechanical installa 
tions, the lessee is reluctant to pay the 
maintenance costs. This reluctance 1s 
especially marked in the case of a new 
tenant, who can readily claim that he 
was not responsible for the defect and 
did not have the benefit of the early 
use of the equipment. 

“A possible solution to this entire 
situation would be a monthly rental 
charge for the stove and refrigerator, 
for which we would assume all repair 
Our current budget calls 
for an expenditure of $5211 for labor 
and material on both of these items. 
Only a very small percentage of this 
budget estimate will be recovered un 
present method of 


costs. 


der our charg 
ee ae 

“Also, under this plan we could 
permit the tenant the use of his own 
equipment, absolving us from main 
tenance and repair costs.” 
(Editors’ Notes: (1) Another approach 
to this problem is the one taken in 
San Bernardino—see September Jour 
nal, page 273—the ‘Normal Wear and 
Tear Time Allowance Chart.” (2) If 
this problem is resulting in budget 
“losses,” the account for re 
placing such equipment should be re 
examined.) 


HOME-MADE TOOL CUTS GRASS- 
TRIMMING JOB BY 80 PER CENT 


reserve 





The high grass that the ordinary 
lawn mower can not cut along the 
edges of sidewalks, the base of build 
ings, ditch banks, and around and un 
der park benches is burned away by 


the maintenance crew of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, using the home-made de 
vice pictured below. Only one-fifth 
of the man-hours formerly put into 
this job is now required through use 
of the “burner.” 


This grass burner was developed by 
W. A. McMinn, the Authority’s Direc 
tor. Following are the steps outlined 
by Mr. McMinn for construction of 
the grass burner: 


—Use old hand 


mower, removing cutter blades. 


discarded lawn 


2—Mount pressure tank on handle 
of mower (either by welding or by 
using steel straps). 


3—Mount burner head to cross arm 
on lawn mower between wheels by 
use of sleeve welded to burner head, 
which allows burner to be adjusted 
either up or down. 


4—Connect pressure tank to burner 
head with rubber hose connections, 
with cut-off valve extended about two 


feet out from burner head. 


5—Connect burner head to handle 
on lawn mower by use of lever handle 
in order to adjust burner up or down 
as desired while equipment is in use. 


McMinn, con 
struction of the burner costs approxi 
mately $20 (not counting the value 
of the old lawn-mower). Two gallons 


According to Mr. 


of kerosene under about 45 pounds 
of pressure will permit one man to 
operate the burner tor 


hours. 


nearly four 


In burning grass at sidewalk line, 
the burner head should be set low, 
Mr. McMinn suggests, so that it will 
burn only the grass growing over the 
walk. Operating the burner at a slow 
pace will allow the flame to sear the 
grass thoroughly; a second burning 
two or three days later will consume 
all the dead and dry grass. 

For burning high grass, the burner 
head should be set at a higher level, 
to prevent burning grass roots. The 
old roller left on the back of the mower 
smothers out any fire remaining in the 
grass. Mr. McMinn recommends 
spring and summer burning of the 
grass growing on sidewalks, to prevent 
further unwanted growth. Use of the 
burner in fall kills all undesirable grass 
seeds and weeds. 
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“Landscape Division” Keeps Detroit's Grounds in Shape 


Year-round grounds maintenance at 
all the 17 developments of the Detroit 
Housing Commission is centralized in 


the landscape division—a part of the 
Commission’s central maintenance divi 
sion. The grass cutting crew pictured 
above is doing one of the four major 
jobs assigned the landscape division, 
the other functions being divided 
among a horticultural crew, a sidewalk 
maintenance crew, and a large miscel- 
laneous crew. 

The landscape division takes care of 
about two-thirds of all the grounds 
maintenance at the Detroit Commis 
sion properties, with resident mainte 
nance of the lawns and yards adjacent 
to the individual dwellings accounting 
for the remaining third of this work. 

To perform a job that involves some 
211 acres of landscape—including 39 
acres of playgrounds, some 12,000 trees, 
and over 50,000 shrubs—the landscape 


REGIONAL COUNCILS— 


(Continued from page 362) 


Governors at its November 20 meeting 
approved the establishment of a new 
North Central Regional Council, con 
solidating the two former regions. Geo 
graphical boundaries of the new region 
coincide with those of the new Region 
Ill of PHA. 

President of the new North Central 
Council is Raymond A. Kirby, Director 
of the Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, who, along with the other 
officers and members of the Board of 
Directors, was elected by mail ballot last 
month. 

Other officers and board members 
are as follows: First Vice-President— 
Robert J. Temple, Detroit; Second 
Vice-President—Hugo C. Schwartz, 
PHA Region III, Chicago; Treasurer— 
Stanley J. Wojcik, Hamtramck, Michi 
gan; one-year Board members—Ira J. 
Bach, Cook County, Illinois; William 
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division relies heavily on power equip 
ment. Currently, the division uses one 
large power insecticide sprayer, one air 
compressor, four Ford tractors and at 
tachments, three stake trucks, one 
dump truck, one carry-all, six power 
mowers, one Sic kle mower, one three 
gang mower—plus a variety of hand 
tools. 


Peak Staff of 40 


At its peak strength during the sum 
mer months, the landscape division is 
made up of over 40 men. The perma 
nent staff consists of a supervisor of 
park maintenance, a park maintenance 
sub-foreman, a tree artisan, two fores 
try helpers, four truck/tractor drivers, 
one concrete finisher, one tradesman 
helper, and several laborers. Extra la 
borers are hired in the spring on a 
seasonal basis, with as many as 28 on 
the staff at one time. 


L. Frazier, Madison, Wisconsin; S. P. 
Goodman, Williamson, West Virginia; 
James T. Hubbell, Hammond, Indiana; 
James S. Johnson, Jr... Alexander 
County, Illinois; Elmer Jolly, Peoria; 
Richard Perrin, M‘lwaukee; Howard 
Shaw, Chicago; Elmer A. Suckow, 
Springfield, Illinois; Charles W. White, 
Cleveland; two-year Board members 
Martha L. Bundy, Vincennes, Indiana; 
Ramsey  Findlater, Cincinnati; — J. 
Everett Harris, Louisville; Brice Mar 
tin, Chicago; W. A. Ossenburg, Evans 
ville, Indiana; Edward M. 
Omaha; Kenneth A. Parmelee, Gary: 
O. <A. Pearson, Minneapolis; Paul 
Smallwood, Decatur, Illinois; Max M. 
Swan, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 

The Southeastern Regional Confer 
ence is scheduled to be held on May 
20-21, 1948, at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel in Biloxi, Mississippi. Date and 
place for the meeting were discussed 


Through proper planning, the De 
troit Commission points out in its 
report, the 
landscape employees are worked the 


entire year. 


eleventh annual regular 


During the winter, tor 
example, biggest tasks involve snow 
removal and maintenance of skating 
rinks and other recreational areas. In 
off-seasons, the division builds and in 
stalls playground equipment; last year, 
a dodger and pipe tunnel were set up 
at Brewster Homes. 

There are no off-seasons for the hor 
ticultural They start in the 
spring, with planting and transplant 
ing of trees and shrubs. Summer du 
ties involve spraying of trees and foli 
age and trimming of shrubs. Next 
comes dormant spraying for scale in 
sects and fall planting of trees and 
shrubs. In the winter, the work is 
concentrated on. tree 
removal. 


crew. 


trimming and 


on October 8 ata joint meeting of the 
Executive and PHA-LHA Relations 
Committes of the Southeastern Council 
in Atlanta. At the same time Joseph 
\. Fowler of Memphis was elected re 
gional representative on the national 
NAHO PHA-LHA Relations Commit 
tee for the coming year. 

Some of the other matters that came 
up for discussion during the day-long 
meeting in Atlanta were reorganiza 
tion of PHA and appointment of four 
area directors to work out of the PHA 
Region IV office. It was the general 
feeling of the group that the area di 
rectors should retain their permanent 
headquarters in Atlanta and that no 
sub-offices should be set up in the 
field. A committee was appointed to 
keep in touch with the question with 
the thought that if it seemed likely 
that area offices would be moved into 
the field, the committee would present 
a resolution opposing such action to the 
annual meeting of NAHO. 
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COMMENTS FAVOR NOVEMBER SPECIAL ISSUE OF 
JOURNAL—" THIS IS PUBLIC LOW-RENT HOUSING” 


May I take this opportunity to congratulate you on the 
November issue of the Journat or Housine. It is a splen 
did document. I am wondering if you might have 600 
extra copies that I could purchase from you. 

Paul V. Betters, Executive Director 
The United States Conference of Mayors 


I have just read the November 1947 issue of the JouRNAL 
or Housine and I want to compliment you very much in 
deed upon this number. The simple dramatic presentation 
of ten years of public low-rent housing is most effective. 
The terrible black square on page 3 is really shocking and 
should arouse America to the necessity of continuing work 
ing to get an appropriation from Congress to continue this 
program. I should appreciate ten copies of this number 
if you can spare them. ; 

Bryn ]. Hovde, President 
The New School for Social Research 


(Editors’ Note: These orders, plus a number of additional 
orders, ranging in quantity from one to 150, exhausted the 
5000-copy supply of the November Journat within ten 
days after it was distributed. 
printed.) 


{ re order is now being 


RENT CONTROL SHOULD GET JOURNAL ATTENTION 

As a newcomer, may I| take this opportunity of briefly 
commenting on our “house organ.” I refer, of course, to 
the JouRNAL. 

For the past several years, | have had the opportunity 
to observe and work with the New York regional housing 
picture, both as a building materials price economist with 
OPA and as a rent examiner in the Office of the Housing 
Expediter. 

I, therefore, am associated with the field of public housing 
only in an ancillary manner. Nevertheless, | am extremely 
gratified to receive the JourNAL because it fills the kind oi 
gap too often prevalent among housing workers who are, 
perhaps, one step removed from the concepts and practices 
ot low-rent public housing. 

I would, however, like to enter a plea. It relates to fed 
eral and local housing problems not always adequately 
covered in the JourNAL. I refer in particular to the changing 
status of rent control and the current picture in the New 
York metropolitan area. 

Recent significant modifications in this field have had 
a sharp impact on rental levels and practices in New York 
City, the largest rental area in the nation. The new rent 
control act of July 1, 1947 deserves, I think, more elaborate 
treatment, particularly as to such decontrol features as new 
units on the housing market, leases, hardship adjustments, 
etc. 


Abe Gottlieb, Brooklyn, New York 


SEND WORD OF ATTACK ON THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY TO JOHN IHLDER 

Every once in a while | hear of attacks on the National 
Capital Housing Authority that are made in distant cities. 
Usually this news comes to me in the form of vague state 
ments in the course of conversation. Such statements are 
difficult to follow up. Whenever I have been able to get 
definite information, | have answered the attacks. 
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At a recent NAHO regional conference I was told, again 
in general terms, that an attack had been made on NCHA 
a short time before in New York City. Receipt of this 
information caused me to ask the delegates to the confer 
ence to write me promptly whenever they knew of similar 
instances. I now repeat that request through the JourNat. 

Following the November 1944 convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, when war was declared 
on public housing, NCHA became the focal point of at 
tack. Because NCHA, like other local: government agen 
cies in the District of Columbia, was created. by Congress, 
the issue will be decided on Capitol Hill and it will be 
decided by legislators who will also determine national 
public housing legislation. If they can be falsely prejudiced 
against NCHA, other public housing agencies will suffe: 

Having failed in their direct attack upon NCHA during 
the year-long hearings before Senator Burton's Committee 
in 1944-45, opponents of public housing are seeking to 
create false impressions that will influence Congressional 
action by making their charges against NCHA in the hom: 
constituencies of the congressmen, where NCHA is noi 
likely to hear of them. So NCHA must depend upon the 
supporters of public hous:ng to keep it informed of attacks 
against it. 

Unless I learn of these charges they are likely to go un 
answered. If they go unanswered, they will create an 
impression untavorable to public housing. So write me 
whenever you have news of this kind. 

John Ihider, Executive Offices 
National Capital Housing Authority, 
Washington, D.C. 


WANTED—BOOK-BUYING SERVICE 

As you may remember from my very brief comments ol 
a few months ago, I am a great admirer of the work being 
done by the Journat. I feel that it partly fulfills a need 
for bringing together scattered information in the field 
of public housing. It is really with a great deal of hope 
that I would anticipate more frequent publication as well 
as a larger issue. 

It is with this background of admiration that I make 
one slight suggestion. It would seem to me very helpful 
for those of us who want to purchase some of the publica 
tions listed in the JouRNAL if we had one source from which 
we might buy them. Perhaps something can be worked 
out by NAHO whereby they would purchase mass quanti 
ties for sale to members. It is even possible that NAHO 
might be able to make some profit out of these sales. Ii 
NAHO does not desire to stock up in advance, it may lx 
desirable to ask members to indicate in advance what pub 
lications they want to buy. 

The kind of publications | have in mind are those pub 
lished by the government, local authorities, educational in 
stitutions, and many other sources as listed by the JourNat 

Again, accept my sincere compliments for the fine work 
of the Journat and I hope to see many more issued of 
them. 

Joseph Friedman, 
Housing Manager, New York City 


(Editors’ note: This idea has been explored but it is cur 
rently beyond the capacity of NAHO’s limited staff to put 
it into operation. It's a service we may be able to perform 
in another year or so.) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 


chaser is a public agency or a library 


obtains permission to buy on a charge basis 





N243 COMMUNITY SERVICES AND 
PUBLIC HOUSING; report by the 
Joint Committee on Housing and Wel- 
fare. November 1947. 13 pp., plano. $.50. 
Has been sent free to all NAHO mem- 


bers. 


\ definition of the relauonships that should 
exist among housing authorities, communit 

vice agencies, residents of housing develop 
ments, and the community at large. Sponsored 
jointly by NAHO, American Association of 
Social Workers, American Public Weltare As 
sociation, Family Service Association of Amer 
ica, National Councal of Housing Association 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





PROBLEM FAMILIES: An Experiment 
in Social Rehabilitation, edited by Tom 
Stephens. 1947. 72 pp. illus. 2 shillings 
6 pence. Pacifist Service Units. Available 
through Victor Gollancz Ltd., 14 Henri- 
etta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W. C. 2, England. 


The “problem family” represents a contro 
versial phase of the housing management job 
Some managers feel that a solution tor the 
‘problem famul can be found in the police 


squad, the 


court, the vice eviction process 
Others turn to understaffed and under-hinanced 
social agencies and institutions tor help 

In England, a small group of volunteer 
workers connected with a Pacifist Service Unit 
has been experimenting with a method of 
tamuly This 
method calls for such a high degree of self 
dedication that it is doubtful that the method 
of the experiment can ever gain widespread 


“rehabilitating the problem 


acceptance Sut the experiment does seem to 
prove (1) that problem families can be helped 
(2) that 
growing out a patient faith in human values 


concentrated individual attention 
particularly as they can find expression in 


family \lite—is the kev to the technique 


Problem Families recounts a number otf 


case histories,” showing how families that 


seemed to have touched unreachable lows 
sponded successfully to the kind of help the 
Unit made available. These families were not 
the basically sound ones who just needed a 
clean home and a minimum of economic as 
istance to prove themselves. The best defini 
tion that the authors of the study could for 
mulate for such families was “cases which 
ther bodies had found to be beyond the help 
rvices The study does concede 
belongs to what Brit 
submerged tenth, 
characterized as a sector of the 


of existing 
that the “problem famil 

ish social agencies call the 
population 
that “stull exists in our towns like a hidden 
sore, poor, dirty and crude in its habits, an 
intolerable and degrading burden to decent 
people forced by poverty to neighbor with 
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it lo quote again Within this grou if 
the ‘problem tamulies ilwa mn the yw 
pauperism and crime, nddled with mental an 


physical detects, in and out of the Courts tor 


child neglect i! nae to th ommunit rl 
which the wravit 1 ut of all roportion to 
their number It is a serous matter that no 
study of this cla tt population exist 
At the end of th tuc the question 1 
isked Can any general conclustons be drawn 
trom this book Th inswer seems 
that a varicty of new publhe services and pn 
valk auen muvitics nust i* dicvised, fi 
nanced, and admunisteres iumong which 1 
mentioned There is increasing recognition 
the importance ol pecializece training 
housing management speciall though b 


no means only, in connection with slum slear 
ance and rehousing, and the creation of new 
municipal housing estates. Such specialized 
training . . . 1s based on the realisation that 


housing is not warchousing, and that housing 


management should be a valuable social, a 
well as a technical and administrative ser 
ee 

lt all the Ugyested retorm were mpl 
mented, if w had octal security, if ever 


family in the land had a good house in a 


well-planned town, it every child had the best 


education we could provide—would the prob 


lem family disappear In a generation it 1 


to be hoped that it would disappear as a 





ocial menace. But in the sad and distracted 
present, children are growing up in such 
families and environments as we can glimpse 
through — the 


this book 


photograph ind = letterpres 


WAR HOUSING DISPOSAL ACT OF 
1947. Hearings Before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, House of Rep- 
resentatives on H. R. 3492. 1947. 170 
pp. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Wolcott bill, 
the disposition program from the then Na 
Federal Works 
Agency The bill subsequentl 


Hearings on the transterring 
tional Housing Agency to the 

passed the 
reported by the 


House but was unfavorabl 


Senate Banking and Currency Committee 


AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL HOME 
LOAN BANK ACT, HOME OWNERS’ 
LOAN ACT OF 1933, AND NATION- 
AL HOUSING ACT. Hearings Before 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, on H. R. 2798, 
H. R. 2799, H. R. 2800, and H. R. 3448. 
1947. 85 pp. 20 cents. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. G 


Iwo days of testimony—June 18-19, 1947 

on four technical amendments to housing 
finance legislation. All of these measures treat 
with material that 1s also covered in the Taft 
Ellender-Wagner bill. Two of the bills (H.R 
2800 and H. R 
adopted; the two others were passed by the 
House and are sti 
Banking and Curren 


3448) were subsequently 


Il pending before the Senat 


Commuttee 


TECHNICAL BULLETIN. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, 
a < 








HITE A ' mnounced publiaty 
f issuc mm 4 few nes of technical bulletin 
ted to developments un the held of hou 
ng ircl Similar to the series issued b 


NHA, the new bulletins will be issued as 


nbered er it frequent imnterva TI 
issuc carr irticl m building cod 
rh irch, insulaty t vrete Ho 
nmstruction It i il uc 
nh graph wt recent 1 ture } I 
Apcriment ina techniqu 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS. June 
1947. 12 pp. Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Prepared to serve a 1 unttorm basis tor 
iluating new matertals ind) = construction 
chmques, this pamphlet 1 irticularly direct 
d tor i in modernizing building codes an 
th pment of sound new building 
ral for one ind two-stor house 
Last ti tructural requirements for floor 
‘ irtitions, calling ind root ind al 


overs general insulation requirement 


PLANNING THE EXPANSIBLE 
HOUSE. Office of the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
August 1947. 30 pp. illus. 20 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Six schemes for small, well-equipped hous 


that can be built now and expanded later 

vith a tmnmimum of tearing out and rebuild 

ing, to meet the needs of a growing tamil 

Emphasize the importance of sound plan 

ming amc site cation, Does not include an 
t igure 


WHY YOU CAN’T GET THAT NEW 
HOME, by Nathan Straus. American 
Magazine, December 1947. pp. 21, 130- 
134. 25 cents. 


The tormer Administrator ot the United 


States Housing Authority takes the “real estat 
lobb to task for the current housing crisis 
The reason we don't .et more house Mr 


Straus says, “is that the real-estate industr 


is wedded to an antiquated, inefhicient, but 


highly profitable way of doing business—and 
wants to keep it that way It is just pos 
sible that if enough voters express emphaticall 


earnings tor a decent new place 


nough their 
to live, their congressman will take heed 
purn the advice of the lobbyists, and give u 


1 real homebuilding program 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT PLAN: 
Its Spread and Acceptance, compiled by 
James Dahir. 1947. 91 pp. $1.00. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York City 10. 


\ selected bibhograph m th 


planning 


mmplete neighborhood with interpretati 


mment 


HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE: A Study Course in Public Rela- 
tions, by Helen Cody Baker and Mary 
Swain Routzahn. 1947. 141 pp. illus. 
$2.50. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22 Street, New York City 10. 


To be reviewed 


A GUIDE FOR PLANNING FACILI- 
TIES FOR ATHLETICS, RECREA- 
TION, PHYSICAL & HEALTH EDU- 
CATION. 1947. 127 pp. plano. $1.50. 
The Athletic Institute, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Presented as an aid to city planners, archi 
others interested in 
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tects, administrators, and 





the functional planning of modern facilities, 
the Guide was developed at a workshop held 
in December 1946 by the National Facilities 


Conterence—sponsored by 13 national organ 
izations and participated in by some 50 
authorities on planning and community serv 
ices. Covers community planning as it relates 
to health and recreation programs; indoors and 
outdoor facilities; health service and health 
education facilities; general building features, 
etc. 


HOUSE OUT OF FACTORY, by John 
Gloag and Grey Wornum. 1946. 144 pp. 
illus. $3.00. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd. Available through Importations De- 
partment, The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The case for pretabricated housing, based 
on both British and American experience and 
design. The book is profusely illustrated with 
technical drawings and photographs. Covers 
materials, methods, and mass production and 
attempts to answer such questions as: 

How long will a prefabricated house last? 

How much will it cost? 

Will it be comfortable? 

What will it look like? 

On the ,crucial question of costs, the 
answer for the ume being is unfortunately 
and inevitably “X" pounds or dollars, but the 
authors believe that “any industrialist’ with 
vision and experience could turn that symbol 
into a figure that would absolve the state, 
and the taxpayer, from the burden of sub 
sidies.”” 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE MAN.- 
UAL. October 1947. 68 pp. mimeo. 
25 cents. Housing Authority of the City 
of Houston, No. 1 San Felipe Courts, 
Houston 3, Texas. 


An excellent report of the Preventive Main 
tenance Committee of the Southwest Regional 
Council of NAHO. Full of practical material 
on techniques that have been used, together 
with suggestions on design changes for future 
developments that were proposed in the light 
of current experience. Will be revised and 
supplemented from time to time. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active ................ $10 
Individual Associate ....... 5 
Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409)... 5 
OE « 


and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


of dwelling 


Complete details available 


on request. 
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RETIREMENT PLAN— 
(Continued from page 364) 


funds necessary to provide benefits for 
past service, dating back to the year the 
authority was organized. The worker 
can have a fully vested right to the 
death benefit and retirement income 
provided by his own and his employer's 
contributions. If he should terminate 
his work before retirement age, how- 
ever, he would be entitled to withdraw 
his own contribution, plus interest. The 
contributions of the housing authority 
can never revert back to its operating 
funds but must be used only for the 
purpose for which they were made— 
namely, for retirement or a death 
benefit. 

The address of the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association is 
15 Maiden Lane, New York 7, New 
York. 


WASHINGTON SUMMARY— 
(Continued from page 348) 


FOLEY, RICHARDS CONFIRMED 
BY SENATE COMMITTEE 

Nominations of Raymond M. Foley 
as Housing and Home Finance Admin 
istrator, and Franklin D. Richards as 
Federal Housing Commissioner were 
unanimously confirmed by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
December 2. The Senate has still to act 
on the appointments. 

President Truman had submitted the 
names to Congress on November 24. 
Following approval of the reorganiza 
tion plan this summer, the President 
had made interim appointments of the 
housing agency heads. Last month 
marked his first opportunity to seek 
Senate confirmation of the appoint- 
ments. Omission of the name of Home 
Loan Bank Board Chairman from the 
list of names submitted to the Senate 
led to increased rumors that Mr. Fahey 
was soon to resign. Probable successor 
was expected to be Nathaniel Dyke, 
Jr., one of the other two members of 
the Bank Board. 


TIGHE WOODS NEW HOUSING 
EXPEDITER; WILL APPEAL ANTI- 
RENT CONTROL RULING 


Tighe E. Woods, named Acting 
Housing Expediter on November 1, late 
last month announced that his agency 
would immediately appeal the Novem 
ber 20 ruling of a federal district judge 
in Cleveland that the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 is unconstitutional. 
Basis for the Cleveland decision was 
that Congress lost its power to control 
rents last December 31, when President 





Truman declared the end of hostilities. 
Senator Taft, who agreed with the in 
terpretation that Congress can not con 
trol rents in peacetime, commented that 
the President’s declaration still left the 
country in a technical state of war 
and presumably with many of its war 
powers still intact. 


Two previous federal district court 
rulings on the law—in Hastings, Ne 
braska and in Denver—both upheld its 
validity. Mr. Woods said that the ques 
tion would be appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. Pending a final 
decision, Karl Duldner, area rent di 
rector for Cleveland, said that rent ceil- 
ings and tenant-landlord leases made 
under the act would continue in force. 


In the meantime, despite President 
Truman’s call for rent control extension 
at the opening of the special session of 
Congress last month, it is not consid 
ered likely that any such legislation will 
come up until the regular session in 
January. Representative Ralph A. Gam 
ble, Chairman of the Joint Congres 
sional Committee on Housing, has 
added his name to the growing list of 
who have been urging 
continuation of controls beyond the 
February 29 deadline. “The way things 
are now it would be murder in some 
cities to discontinue rent control,” the 
New York Congressman said last 
month. Senator Buck of Delaware has 
announced that he is prepared to start 
hearings in January by his rent control 
subcommittee of the Senate 


congressmen 


Janking 
and Currency Committee so that a new 
bill can be ready for consideration well 
before February 29. 

The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, on the other hand, has 
come out tor complete decontrol ot! 
rents on February 29 “in accordance 
with the pledge of Congress in the 
Housing and Rent Act” and as “the 
next imperative step to lick the housing 
shortage completely.” 

As of October 31, about 9.6 per cent 
of the nation’s tenant families had 
signed voluntary long-term leases in 
creasing rents up to 15 per cent under 
the Housing and Rent Act, according 
to Acting Housing Expediter Woods 
Highest percentage of rental dwellings 
covered by such leases was in Illinois, 
with 29.8 per cent, and Wisconsin, with 
20.4 per cent. At the other extreme 
are Arkansas, with 0.7 per cent, and 
Arizona, with 1.2 per cent. 


Mr. Woods, former Deputy Hous 
ing Expediter for the Office of Rent 
Control, succeeded Housing Expediter 
Frank R. Creedon, who resigned ‘n 

” October. 
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COLEMAN WOODBURY 
serving as chairman of the housing section 
t the National Conference on Family Lite 
scheduled to be held in the White House tor 
the three days May 6-8, 1948. Onginal plan 
building up source materials for the Con 
erence has changed somewhat since the issu 


ince of the October JouRNAL or Howsine in 
which the Conference was announced to 
NAHO members (see page 303) Home 
nanagement, for example, has now become 

separate section, rather than being com 
bined with housing and community planning 

Mr. Woodbury has appointed to a steering 
committee to work with him in assembling 
housing material tor the Conterence Ernest 
W. Burgess, chairman of the Department ot 
Sociology, University ot Chicago: F. Stuart 
Chapin, Protessor of Sociology, University ot 
Minnesota: Mrs. Dorothy Gazzolo, Assistant 
Director of NAHO; Svend Riemer, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, University of Wiscon 
sin: Louis Wirth, Professor of Sociology, Uni 
versity of Chicago. Later a nation-wide com 
mittee of both housing and tamily “specialists” 
wil be appointed to work with this smaller 
group in reviewing the report of the housing 
section before it 1s turned over to the Con 
ference. The report will be used by the 
Conterence in planning the May 6-% sessions 
and in developing literature on the famil 
tor general public distribution. 


CHARLES EDGECOMB, 
Director-Secretary of the Detroit Housing 
Commission, has been elected to the city 
common council and will take office January 
6, 1948. When he leaves the Housing Com- 
imssion next year to take his new job, he 
will have served the housing agency for six 
vears. 

During Mr. Edgecomb’s campaign tor a 
council seat, the Detroit News singled him 
and three other candidates out for special 
commendation on the basis of the specialized 
talents they would bring to the counal. Of 
Mr. Edgecomb the News said: “. . . . he 
has shown an exceptional grasp of the 
housing| subject and the ability to get 
better-housing results under adverse and dis 
ouraging conditions.” 


ABNER SILVERMAN 

has left his position as Director of the Pro- 
gram Planning Division of the Public Housing 
Administration to become = affiliated with 
Philip M. Klutznick’s American Community 
Builders—the firm that is building an 8000- 
family “new town” 30 miles from Chicago's 
loop district. Mr. Silverman has been asso- 
ciated with the public housing pregram since 
the USHA days, previous to which he was 
in the private property management business 
in New York City. He will head up man- 
agement operations for American Community 
Builders. 


L. D. McDONALD, 

me of the commissioners of the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority, has been 
elected First Vice President of the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association. Mr. Mce- 
Donald is Vice President of the Warner & 
Swasey Company, one of the largest machine 
tool manufacturers in the world. 


B. M. PETTIT 

has been appointed Acting Director, Real Es- 
tate Division, State of Connecticut. In this 
capacity, he will administer the new state 
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program of assistance Ik cmicrate ent 
housing described in the October Journa 
page 290. He is also acting as a consultant 
to the Housing Authority of the City ot New 
Hlaven, of which he was the Director t 
several vears About a ar ago, Nhe tt tu 
Authority tor severa nths of trav " 
tud 

WAYNE LAVERTY 

ws opened hi owl Anmscay roniitectur 
fhee in Cleveland, atter having serves 


Senior Landscape Architect tor the Region 
VII office of th Federal Publi Housing 
Authority sing 1442 

! 


Betore that dat 


erved im a similar capacit n the Division 
t Detense Housing t the Federal Work 
Agency M: Laverty’s firt ‘ resent 
working with a number of xal housing 
vuuthorities in the new PHA Region Ill 
correcung draimage and related site and 
struction problems 

LEON RAIDER 

i president and treasurer 1 new pretal 
ricated housing frm, Raystro Inc.. in Phi 
delphia. Mr. Raider was with the Federa 
Public Housing Authority until the maiddle 


of this year, directing one of its areas 
management operations. Previous to his hou 
ing service in Washington, Mr. Raider was 
Philadelphia 
Housing Authority's low-rental projects 


J. M. BALDWIN 


has been associated with the Housing Auth« 
ity ot Jacksonville, 


the manager of one of The 


Flonda, since September 
s Deputy Executive Director. Previous 
he was a management adviser in the Region 
IV office of the Public Housing Administra 
von, 


RUTH DODGE MACK 

took a positon with the Chicago Housing 
Authority this tall in the office of the Assist 
ant General Housing Manager. She was tor 
meriy a project adviser in the 
Region Ill office of the Public Housing Ad 
ministration. 


services 


FRANCIS VIOLICH 
has resigned from the Pan American Union, 
where he had been Housing and Planning 
Specialist in charge of the Housing and 
Planning Information Service, Division § ot 
Labor and Social Information. He has re 
turned to his home city of San Francisco t 
become senior city planner for the City Plan 
ning Commission 

Anatole A. Solow replaces Mr. Violich at 
the Pan American Union, leaving the Com 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing staff & 
take the job. Mr. Solow has been the Com 
mittee’s Research Associate 


SAM ZISMAN 

has been appointed executive director of the 
Philadelphia Citizens’ Council on City Plan 
ming. Before the war, during which he 
served in the United States Army, Mr. Zisman 
was in the Department of Architecture of th 
College of Texas 


DR. CAROL ARONOVICI 

has been elected vice president in charge of 
planning the large-scale projects of the Co 
operative Housing Corporation, located in 
New York City. Dr. Aronovici is the author 
of the well known Housing the Masses, as 
well as a number of pamphlets and articles. 


He is a community planner and architect, 
0 


associated for some years with numerous 
progressive housing and planning agencies 
throughout the country. He is presently the 
vice chairman of the Greenwich, Connecticut, 
housing authority, which operates two vet 
erns housing projects. 


JAMES WILLIAM GAYNOR 


has been appointed Direct t Management 
the New York City Housing Authority anc 
to be responsible tor the supervision of 2¢ 
mnporar and permancnt projects ocatet 
throughout the city, as well as the Authorit 
ite properties ane rehabilitate building 
Since July of this vear, when he first: took 


position with the Authornty, Mr. Gavn 
wen Assistant to the Chairman 
Pnor to his work with the Authorit M 


Gaynor was with a frm of consulung in 

igement engineers. Durnng the last wa he 

vas a Lieutenant Colonel in th Army ( 
Engineers 


PAUL L. STANNARD, 
who before the war held positions with th 
tormer Region VIII office of the Federal Publi 
Housing Authonty and with the Clevelan 
Metropolitan Housing Authority, is now the 
regional rent advisory board coordinator for 
Region Hl of the Office of the Housing Fx 
editer, located in Cleveland 
WILLARD BLEYER and 
PHILIP E. BENNETT, 
tormerl| housing management adviser and 
area supervisor, respectively, in the Region 
Il ofhce of the Public Housing Administration 
in New York, have joined together to or 
gamze the PennUrban Housing Corporation 
investment housing consultants, with par 
ticular emphasis on the use of the prefabri 
cated house They say: “For a long ume we 
have had the belief, which has been confirmed 
within the past few months, that the big 
problem of the important prefabricated manu 
facturers’ scheme of operation would be sales 
We offer to a sponsor a complete develop 
ment service from planning, site selection, 
and engineering and architectural services to 
construction and management. We are also 
erecting houses for sale to individuals. At 
the present ume we have one such operation 
under way in Bayville, Long Island.” 


ANNUAL MEETING— 


(Continued from page 360) 


lished by NAHO early next year. 
Three other aspects of housing au 
thority personnel policy that were em 
phasized at this session were (1) the 
value of a written personnel manual 
that is also flexible; (2) 
training—on both a 
compulsory 


in-service 
voluntary and 
basis—as exemplified by 
the experience of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh; and 
(3) qualifications of housing managers. 

Tenant Activities — Techniques for 
encouraging tenant activities and for 
making community services and facili 
ties available to public housing residents 
and to residents of the surrounding com 
munity as well—formed the basis of 
discussion at this session. Howard L. 
Holtzendorff presented a rather full de 
scription of the resident relations pro 
gram of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles and discussion lead 
er Florence T. Conlin, of Washington, 
D. C., filled in the background of the 
program of the National 


Capital 
Housing Authority. 
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REASONS WHY.. 


é 


FOR PEST CONTROL 


—Exterminates roaches and other 
cold blooded pests effectively. 


—No experience necessary and no 
expensive equipment needed. In- 
sect control can be secured through 
tenant-cooperative plan or by pro- 
ject’s maintenance crew. 


—Arfax is non-poisonous to humans 
or pets. Piperonyl Cyclohexenone is 
its active killing ingredient. 


peer, COUPON TODAY!°"°°-=- 


ARFAX is economical to use. A little 
goes a long way. When a thorough 
ARFAX treatment has been com- 
pleted, routine check-dusting is all 
that’s necessary for pest control. 


Solve your roach problem the safe, 
easy, ARFAX way. A short demon- 
stration will convince you, or pur- 
chase price refunded. Mail the coupon 
below for sample order. 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. aren THI S | S ALL 


Plainfield, N. J.—Please ship: 


.1-Ib cans ARFAX @ $13.50 per doz. YOU NEED... 


.. .5-lb cans ARFAX @ $5.00 
..25-lb drums ARFAX @ $23.75 


.ARFAX Dust Guns @ $1.50 each 


l 

| 

l 

1 

I 

I . 

l Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination. Freight 
| allowances to Miss. on Western Shipments. 
I 

I 

I 

I 

! 

L 


C— Send Bill C) Confirmation will follow 
Your Name. . 
Company or Agency 
eee eee 


Zone 
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